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Summary 

Feed  Grain  Supplied  Lowest  Since  1983  Drought 


U.S.  feed  grain  production  for  1993/94  is 
forecast  at  193  million  tons,  30  percent 
below  last  year’s  record.  Although  car- 
ryin  stocks  were  up  85  percent  to  63  mil¬ 
lion  tons  and  larger  imports  are  expected, 
feed  grain  supplies  of  258  million  are  17 
percent  below  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest 
since  the  1983/84  drought  reduced  sup¬ 
plies  to  246  million. 

Crop  losses  this  year  stand  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  record  yields  a  year  ago.  Wet 
weather  in  the  spring  delayed— and  in 
some  cases— prevented  plantings.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  flooding  in  the  Midwest  and  North¬ 
ern  Plains  during  the  summer  destroyed 
crops  and  retarded  crop  development. 
Drought  in  the  Southeast  also  contributed 
to  the  smaller  crop.  As  a  result,  feed 
grain  yields  are  forecast  to  average  2.3 
tons  per  acre,  down  20  percent  from  last 
year  and  the  lowest  since  1988/89.  While 
plantings  declined  7  percent,  harvested 
area  of  83.7  million  acres  is  off  13  per¬ 
cent.  Only  83  percent  of  the  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  harvested  for  grain,  com¬ 
pared  with  89  percent  last  year. 

Com  supplies  in  1993/94  are  forecast  at 
8.6  billion  bushels,  nearly  2  billion  below 
a  year  ago  and  only  slightly  higher  than 
total  disappearance  a  year  ago.  Lower 
supplies  and  higher  prices  will  reduce  dis¬ 
appearance  in  1993/94.  Feed  and  residual 
use  of  com  is  forecast  to  drop  450  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  to  4.85  billion,  which  will  be 
partially  offset  by  an  expected  increase  in 
feed  and  residual  use  of  wheat,  especially 
next  summer.  Weak  global  import  de¬ 
mand  and  increased  export  competition 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  expected 
drop  in  U.S.  com  exports,  down  313  mil¬ 
lion  to  1.35  billion  bushels.  In  contrast, 
food,  seed,  and  industrial  uses  are  fore¬ 
cast  to  reach  1.55  million  in  1993/94,  up 
almost  40  million  from  last  year. 

With  total  com  disappearance  1993/94 
much  larger  than  the  1993  crop,  ending 
stocks  are  forecast  to  drop  to  881  million 
bushels.  This  would  be  the  lowest  since 
1975/76  and  equal  to  11.4  percent  of  pro¬ 
jected  1993/94  use.  As  a  result,  com 


prices  received  by  farmers  are  forecast  to 
average  between  $2.35  and  $2.75  per 
bushel,  up  from  $2.07  last  year. 

Hay  supplies  for  1993/94  are  forecast  at 
175.2  million  short  tons,  down  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  last  year.  A  7.4-million-ton  re¬ 
duction  in  carryin  stocks  more  than  off¬ 
sets  a  4.9-million-ton  increase  in 
{x-oduction.  Quality  of  this  year’s  crop 
has  been  reduced  by  flooding  and  wet 
conditions  in  the  Midwest  and  Northern 
Plains,  but  should  be  adequate  for  herd 
maintenance. 

Global  coarse  grain  supplies  in  1993/94 
are  forecast  to  decline  almost  55  million 


tons  because  of  the  lower  U.S.  crop. 
However,  foreign  consumption  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  due  to  higher  foreign 
production  and  some  drawdown  in 
stocks.  Although  world  barley  trade  is 
forecast  to  rise  significantly,  ccxn  trade 
will  be  down  sharply,  and  coarse  grain 
trade  is  expected  to  decline  about  3  per¬ 
cent  to  85.7  million  tons.  World  coarse 
grain  ending  stocks  are  forecast  to  fall  43 
million  tons,  with  most  of  the  decline  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  the  lowest  carryout  stocks  since 
1983/84,  while  the  ratio  of  global  stocks- 
to-use  is  forecast  at  13.9  percent,  the  low¬ 
est  since  1973/74. 


O.S.  Feed  Qraln  Skanneary 


Year  1/ 

89/90 

90/91 ' 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

1  Bsoord  lowest 

1  prod.  2/  stocks  2/ 

1  92/93  75/76 

TCOAL  FBH}  GSAINS 

MUlicn  eicTes 

1 

MUlicn  acres 

Plemted 

106.1 

103.4 

104.6 

108.4 

100.3 

1 

108.4 

122.6 

Harvested 

91.0 

89.5 

91.9 

96.1 

83.7 

1 

96.1 

104.7 

Yield 

2.43 

2.57 

2.38 

2.89 

2.31 

1 

2.89 

1.77 

(tcn/ac) 

1 

Million  tons 

1 

MUlicn  tons 

Beg.  stotdcs 

65.9 

45.5 

47.7 

34.0 

63.0 

1 

34.0 

21.1 

Production 

221.0 

230.5 

218.4 

277.5 

193.0 

1 

277.5 

185.1 

aJEply 

288.2 

277.3 

268.2 

312.7 

258.2 

1 

312.7 

206.5 

Dcnu  Disp. 

173.0 

178.1 

184.5 

198.5 

187.4 

1 

198.5 

133.7 

FSI 

40.3 

40.7 

42.7 

44.0 

45.0 

1 

44.0 

17.9 

Feed/ res. 

132.7 

137.5 

141.8 

154.5 

142.4 

1 

154.5 

115.8 

Exports 

69.7 

51.5 

49.7 

51.1 

42.6 

1 

51.1 

48.8 

axi.  stocks 

45.5 

47.7 

34.0 

63.0 

28.2 

1 

63.0 

23.9 

SBCTCR 

Oom 

Barley 

Oats 

Year  1/ 

92/93 

93/94 

92/93 

93/94 

92/93 

93/94 

92/93 

93/94 

Million  acres 

Planted 

79.3 

73.7 

13.3 

10.7 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

7.9 

Harvested 

72.1 

63.1 

12.2 

9.7 

7.3 

7.1 

4.5 

3.8 

Yield,  bu/ac 

131.4 

103.1 

72.8 

63.6 

62.5 

58.9 

65.6 

54.6 

MUlicn  bushels 

Beg.  stocks 

1,100 

2,113 

53 

175 

129 

151 

128 

113 

Production 

9,479 

6,503 

884 

620 

458 

416 

295 

208 

10, 586 

8,631 

937 

795 

598 

592 

477 

401 

Dcm.  dii^. 

6,810 

6,400 

485 

468 

366 

390 

358 

305 

FSI 

1,511 

1,550 

8 

8 

167 

165 

125 

125 

Feed/ res. 

5,299 

4,850 

478 

460 

200 

225 

233 

180 

Exports 

1,663 

1,350 

277 

250 

80 

85 

6 

5 

Bxl.  stocks 

2,113 

881 

175 

78 

151 

117 

113 

91 

Stks/use,  \ 

24.9 

11.4 

23.0 

10.9 

33.8 

24.6 

31.1 

29.5 

Aivg.  farm 

price,  $/bu 

2.07 

2.35- 

1.89 

2.15- 

2.05 

1.95- 

1.32 

1.35- 

2.75 

2.55 

2.15 

1.45 

1/  Oam  and  aor^uo,  Septenber /August;  barley  earl  oats,  JUae/May. 
2/  Based  on  data  slaoe  1975/76. 
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Feed  Grain  Supply  and  Use 

Feed  Grain  Supplies  Lowest  Since  1 983/84 

Feed  grain  supplies  for  1993/94  are  forecast  at  256.2  million  tons,  the 
lowest  since  1983/84  when  supplies  were  245.5  million.  Although  total 
use  of  feed  grains  is  forecast  to  decline  nearly  20  million  tons,  carryout 
stocks  are  forecast  at  only  28.2  million,  the  lowest  since  1975/76. 


Larger  1993/94  Carryin  Stocks  Soften  Impact  of 
Smaller  Crop 

The  1993  feed  grain  crop  of  193  million  tons  is  30  percent 
smaller  than  last  year’s  record  and  the  lowest  since 
drought  reduced  production  to  149.3  million  in  1988.  This 
year’s  crop  was  reduced  by  a  wet,  cool  spring,  summer 
flooding  in  the  Midwest  and  Northern  Plains,  and  drought 
in  eastern  and  southeastern  States.  As  a  result,  feed  grain 
yields  are  forecast  to  average  2.31  tons  per  acre,  down  20 
percent  from  last  year’s  record.  Average  com  yields  of 
103.1  bushels  per  acre  are  down  nearly  22  percent  from 
last  year’s  record. 

Feed  grain  carryin  stocks  of  63  million  tons  for  1993/94 
were  up  85  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  gain  helps  sof¬ 
ten  the  impact  of  lower  production,  but  supplies  are  never¬ 
theless  forecast  down  17  percent  to  258.2  million  tons. 

Lower  Supplies,  Higher  Prices  To  Restrict  Use 

The  sharp  decline  in  feed  grain  supplies  in  1993/94  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  use.  The  largest  adjustment  in  utilization  will 
be  to  feed  and  residual  use,  which  is  forecast  to  decline  12 
million  tons  to  142.6  million  on  a  September-August  year. 


Figure  1 

Feed  Grain  Supplies  Lowest  Since  1983/84 

Million  tons 


Higher  feed  and  residual  use  of  wheat  next  sununer  will 
help  offset  the  large  reduction  in  feed  grain  use.  However, 
the  September-August  feed  and  residual  use  of  total  grains 
is  still  expected  to  decline  to  153  million  tons,  or  2.8  per¬ 
cent  below  a  year  ago.  This  represents  1.82  tons  per  grain 
consuming  animal  unit,  which  is  down  frmn  1 .90  tons  last 
year,  but  well  above  the  post- 1975/76  low  of  1.60  tons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  1988/89. 

Weak  global  import  demand  and  increased  competition  are 
also  expected  to  contribute  to  lower  demand  for  U.S.  feed 
grains  in  1993/94.  Strong  impwts  of  wheat  for  livestock 
feeding  in  Korea  and  larger  foreign  CTq)s,  especially  in 
southern  Africa,  are  major  reasons  for  weaker  import  de¬ 
mand.  Experts  of  U.S.  feed  grains  are  fweeast  to  decline 
to  42.6  million  tons,  off  8.5  million  from  last  year. 

Feed  Grain  Program  Announcements  for  1994/95 

On  September  30,  Secretary  Espy  announced  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  set-aside  requirements  for  the  1994/95  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram.  Acreage  reduction  percentages  (ARP’s)  for  the 
1994/95  feed  grain  programs  were  set  at  5  percent  for  com 
and  zero  percent  for  sorghum  and  barley.  The  com  and 
sorghum  ARP’s  are  down  5  percentage  points  from  the 
1993/94  program.  A  0  percent  set-aside  rate  was  legislated 
throughout  the  5-year  coverage  of  the  1990  farm  bill  for 
oats. 

On  November  15,  Seaetary  Espy  announced  revisions  to 
the  1994/95  com  program  that  will  encourage  larger 
planted  area  in  1994/95.  The  Secretary  used  disaetionaiy 
authority  to  further  reduce  the  emn  A^  to  zero  percent  in 
response  to  revised  forecasts  of  1993/94  supply,  demand, 
and  carryout  stocks.  Thus,  producers  are  not  required  to 
set  aside  any  feed  grain  base  acreage  in  1994/95  to  receive 
program  benefits,  the  first  time  since  1981.  However,  un¬ 
like  the  1981  program,  in  1993/94;  1)  over  4  milUon  aaes 
of  ewn  base  will  be  remain  idled  under  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program;  2)  additional  base  acreage  will  likely  be 
idled  under  the  0/92-85  iwovisions;  and  3)  participant  plant¬ 
ings  are  limited  to  their  base  acreage  plus  flexibe  acres  (up 
to  25  percent  of  other  crop  acreage  bases)  available  on  the 
farm. 

[Thomas  F.  Tice,  (202)  219-0840] 
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Corn  Supplies  Fall  to  10- Year  Low 

Com  supplies  are  forecast  at  8.6  billion  bushels,  down  18.5  percent 
from  last  year  and  the  lowest  since  1983/84.  Although  total 
disappearance  is  forecast  to  decline,  use  will  still  be  well  above  the 
1993  crop,  and  carryout  stocks  are  forecast  to  fall  below  900  million 
bushels,  the  lowest  since  1975/76. 


Corn  Crop  Hit  Hard  by  Unfavorable  Weather 

U.S.  com  production  is  forecast  at  6.5  billion  bushels, 
down  31  percent  from  the  record  1992  crop.  The  lower 
output  is  the  result  of  lower  forecast  yields  and  harvested 
area. 

Com  yields  in  1993/94  are  forecast  to  average  103.1  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  21.5  percent  below  the  1992  record.  Many 
factors  contributed  to  the  lowest  yield  since  the  1988 
drought.  Most  are  a  result  of  weather  maladies.  A  cool, 
wet  spring  delayed  planting  progress  as  only  40  percent  of 
the  crop  was  planted  by  mid-May,  which  is  considered  the 
optimum  planting  date  in  the  Com  Belt.  Normally,  about 
three-foui^s  of  the  crop  is  planted  by  this  time.  Yield 
models  indicate  that  given  normal  weather,  plantings  be¬ 
yond  this  date  generally  result  in  lower  yields. 

Flooding  in  the  Midwest  and  Northern  Plains  States  during 
the  summer  retarded  crop  development,  contributing  to  fur¬ 
ther  loss  in  potential  yield.  As  the  normal  first  frost  dates 
^proached  in  the  Northern  Plains  and  northern  Com  Belt 
States  this  fall,  the  com  crop  was  considerably  behind  its 
normal  development.  On  October  3,  only  62  percent  of 
the  U.S.  crop  was  rated  mature,  compared  with  an  average 
rate  of  83  percent  during  the  previous  5  years.  In  Iowa, 

50  percent  of  the  com  crop  was  rated  mature,  46  percent 
behind  normal.  Maturity  of  the  com  crop  was  67  percent¬ 
age  points  behind  normal  in  Minnesota,  50  percent  in 
South  Dakota,  12  percent  in  Nebraska,  and  44  percent  in 
Wisconsin. 


Figure  2 

Corn  Maturity  on  October  3, 1993 


Killing  frosts  by  early  October  brought  the  growing  season 
to  an  abmpt  halt  in  the  northern  com  growing  regions, 
while  a  strong  cold  front  brought  subfreezing  temperatures 
to  all  but  the  southernmost  regions  of  the  Com  Belt  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10.  Com  yields  in  Iowa  are  forecast  to  average  just 
85  bushels  per  acre,  20  bushels  below  the  October  forecast 
and  62  bushels  per  acre  below  the  1992  recwd.  Lower 
yields  are  also  forecast  for  Illinois,  down  20  bushels  from 
a  year  ago;  Indiana,  down  19  bushels;  Missouri,  down  42 
bushels;  Nebraska,  down  27  bushels;  and  Wisconsin,  down 
7  bushels. 

Drought  in  eastern  and  southeastern  States  also  contributed 
to  lower  com  yields  in  1993.  Forecast  yields  in  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  declined  be¬ 
tween  22  and  57  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  weather  problems  experienced  in  1993  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  lower  barvested-to-planting  ratios.  Com  area 
harvested  is  forecast  at  63.1  million  acres,  85.7  percent  of 
planted  area,  compared  with  ratios  of  90.9  and  W.5  per¬ 
cent  the  previous  2  years.  Hooding  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northern  Plains  destroyed  crt^s  there,  while  drought  in 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  States  increased  abandonment 
or  harvesting  for  silage. 

Corn  Supplies  in  1993/94  Supported  by 
Larger  Carryin  Stocks 

The  small  1993  com  crop  is  being  suf^lemented  by  car¬ 
ryin  stocks  that  were  in  excess  of  2.1  billion  bushels  as  of 
^ptember  1,  1993,  and  over  1  billion  above  a  year  earlier. 
As  a  result,  com  supplies  for  1993/94  are  forecast  at  8.6 
billion  bushels,  down  18.5  percent  from  last  year.  These 
com  supplies  are  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year’s  total 
disappearance.  Therefore,  use  of  cwn  in  1993/94  is  fore¬ 
cast  to  decline  as  higher  prices  allocate  the  small  suf^lies. 

Corn  Use  To  Decline  in  1993/94 

Historically,  major  shortfalls  in  ccmh  output  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  smaller  use.  This  year  will  be  no  different  as  total 
com  use  is  forecast  to  decline  about  9  percent  to  7.75  bil¬ 
lion  bushels.  In  the  past,  feed  and  residual  use  generally 
absorbed  much  of  the  decline  in  total  uses.  While  lower 
feed  and  residual  use  is  expected  to  account  for  almost 
two-third  of  the  reduction  in  total  use,  exports  are  also 
forecast  down  sharply.  Lower  com  imports  by  southern 
Africa,  Canada,  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  increased 
com  exports  by  China,  South  Africa,  and  the  EC  are  major 
factors  contributing  to  lower  U.S.  exports. 
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Food,  seed,  and  industrial  uses  have  not  experienced  a 
year-to-year  decline  since  1975/76.  FSI  use  is  forecast  to 
increase  again  in  1993/94  to  1.55  billion  bushels,  up  2.6 
percent.  Higher  sugar,  starch,  and  fuel  alcohol  production 
is  expected  to  boost  com  milling. 

Feed  and  residual  use  of  com  is  expected  to  decline  sub¬ 
stantially  due  to  the  small  1993/94  supplies.  Feed  and  re¬ 
sidual  use  is  forecast  to  decline  nearly  450  million  bushels 
to  4.85  billion.  Larger  feed  and  residual  use  of  wheat,  par¬ 
ticularly  next  summer,  wiU  partially  offset  the  lower  com 
use. 

Stocks  Decline;  Prices  Rise  in  1993/94 

Although  com  disappearance  is  forecast  to  decline  in 
1993/94,  use  will  still  exceed  1993  production,  and  ending 
stocks  are  expected  to  be  the  lowest  since  1975/76.  Carry¬ 
out  stocks  are  forecast  at  881  million  bushels,  representing 
only  11.4  percent  of  use.  The  tight  U.S.  com  supplies  will 
cause  com  prices  to  rise  in  1993/94.  Prices  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  reached  $2.36  a  bushel  on  October  21,  1993,  surpass¬ 
ing  1992/93’s  peak  of  $2.33  on  July  6,  1993.  Prices  rose 
further  during  the  first  half  of  November,  reaching  $2.75 
per  bushel  on  November  17.  For  the  entire  1993/94  mar¬ 
keting  year,  prices  received  by  farmers  are  expected  to  av¬ 
erage  between  $2.35  and  $2.75  per  bushel,  up  from  $2.07 
in  1992/93. 

June-August  1993  Com  Use  Declines 

Disappearance  of  com  during  June-August  1993  totaled 
1.60  billion  bushels,  down  slightly  from  the  record  1.64  bil¬ 
lion  of  a  year  earlier.  Extremely  weak  export  demand  plus 
closure  of  most  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  sys¬ 
tem  to  barge  traffic  in  July  and  August  limited  exports  to 
301  million  bushels,  down  128  million  from  a  year  earlier. 
However,  strong  demand  from  the  livestock  and  food  and 
industrial  sectors  nearly  offset  tlie  weaker  exports.  FSI 
uses  were  estimated  at  399  million  bushels,  up  26  million 
from  a  year  earlier.  Feed  and  residual  use,  estimated  at 
900  million  bushels,  was  60  million  higher  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  and  set  a  June- August  record. 

Com  stocks  were  2.1  billion  as  of  September  1,  1993,  al¬ 
most  double  year-earlier  levels.  The  higher  stocks  sof¬ 
tened  the  price  response  to  unfavorable  summer  weather. 
Com  prices  received  by  farmers  rose  during  the  quarter 
from  $2.09  per  bushel  in  July  to  $2.25  in  August  to  aver¬ 
age  $2.19  per  bushel,  down  from  $2.32  during  June- Au¬ 
gust  1992. 

[Thomas  F.  Tice,  (202)  219-0840] 


Figures 

Corn  Price  and  Stocks-to-Use  Ratio 

$  per  bushel  Percent 


1975/76  79/80  83/84  87/88  91/92 


Table  l—Ooin  ei^pply,  dlsacpearanoe,  afDd  stocica,  JUn.-Aug. 


It«m 

1591/92 

1992/93 

MLlUon  bushels 

SiWly: 

Begimiliig  stocfca,  JUne  1: 

2,738.6 

2,738.6 

ax 

147.2 

64.4 

FCR 

0.2 

0.0 

loan 

589.3 

1,170.2 

Ikiocmnltt^d 

2,001.9 

1,504.0 

Hicnrte  (JUn.-Aug.) 

3.3 

2.8 

Total  Bivpty 

2,741.9 

3,712.2 

DlaagpiMaranae : 

Food,  seed,  K  Industrial 

372.5 

398.6 

Bxpextm 

429.7 

301.4 

Feed  and  residual 

839.4 

899.5 

Ibtal  use 

1,641.6 

1,599.5 

Ending  stocks.  Sept.  1: 

CXE 

112.5 

55.5 

FCR 

0.0 

13.3 

loan 

198.4 

696.4 

UnocRnltted 

789.4 

1,347.5 

Total 

1,100.3 

2,112.7 

Totads  ndj^t  not  add  becatuse  of  rcuzidlDg. 
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Sorghum  Supplies  To  Fall  15  Percent  in  1993/94 

Harvested  sorghum  acreage  is  forecast  to  decline  20  percent  and 
average  yields  are  forecast  to  decline  13  percent,  reducing  sorghum 
production  30  percent  in  1993/94.  Although  larger  beginning  stocks  will 
partially  offset  the  lower  production,  sorghum  supplies  are  forecast  to 
fall  15  percent  to  below  800  million  bushels. 


Like  com,  the  1993  sorghum  crop  was  planted  later  than 
normal,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains.  In  addition,  cool, 
wet  weather  during  the  summer  caused  the  crop  to  develop 
slower  than  normal.  On  October  3,  1993,  sorghum  was 
rated  36  percent  mature  in  South  Dakota,  47  percent  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  50  percent  in  Kansas,  compared  with  normal 
maturity  of  84,  81,  and  60  percent,  respectively.  The  first 
killing  frost  occurred  during  the  week  of  October  4-10, 
and  reduced  expected  yields,  particularly  in  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska. 

Average  U.S.  sorghum  yields  are  forecast  at  63.6  bushels 
per  acre,  down  2  bushels  from  the  October  forecast  and 
9.2  bushels  below  last  year’s  record.  Average  yields  are 
forecast  at  48  bushels  per  acre  in  South  Dakota,  64  bush¬ 
els  in  Nebraska,  and  70  bushels  in  Kansas.  Compared 
with  last  year,  these  yields  are  up  11  bushels  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  but  down  30  bushels  in  Nebraska  and  10  bushels  in 
Kansas. 

Sorghum  production  in  1993/94  is  forecast  at  620.4  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  down  30  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  is  forecast  at  196  million  bushels,  down  al¬ 
most  50  million  from  last  year,  but  enough  to  make 
Kansas  the  largest  producing  State  this  year.  In  Texas,  the 
largest  producer  the  last  2  years,  much  lower  harvested 
area  and  a  3-bushel-per-acre  drop  in  forecast  yields  caused 
production  to  drop  nearly  85  million  bushels  to  194.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

September  1,  1993,  sorghum  stocks  were  estimated  at  175 
million  bushels,  up  more  than  125  million  bushels  from 
the  recwd  low  of  a  year  ago.  The  large  increase  is  limit¬ 
ing  the  decline  in  1993  sorghum  supplies.  Sorghum  sup¬ 
plies  are  forecast  at  795  million  bushels,  142  million  be¬ 
low  last  year. 

Lower  Supplies  To  Limit  Use 

Lower  sorghum  supplies  will  restrict  disappearance  in 
1993/94.  Feed  and  residual  use  is  forecast  at  460  million 
bushels,  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago.  Sorghum  exports 
are  also  expected  to  decline  due  to  lower  imports  by  Mex¬ 
ico.  U.S.  sorghum  exports  are  forecast  at  250  million 
bushels,  down  10  percent  from  a  year  ago.  FSI  uses,  how¬ 
ever,  are  forecast  to  remain  unchanged  at  7.5  million  bush¬ 
els. 

Based  on  the  preceding  forecasts,  total  disappearance  of 
sorghum  would  reach  718  million  bushels,  about  45  mil¬ 
lion  below  last  year.  As  a  result,  ending  sorghum  stocks 
on  August  31,  1994,  are  projected  to  decline  almost  100 


milUon  bushels  to  only  78  million.  This  would  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  lowest  stocks  since  1975/76,  representing  just  10.9  per¬ 
cent  of  use. 

Low  carryout  stocks  relative  to  use  indicate  higher  sor¬ 
ghum  prices  in  1993/94.  Following  com  prices,  sorghum 


Figure  4 

Sorghum  Prices  Relative  to  Com 

Sixjshel  Percent 


Table  2 — Sor^un  dlsacpeaxaiice,  and  stodcs, 

Jaa.-tajg. 


Item 

1591/92 

1992/93 

MLUico  buidiels 

a®ply: 

BegliiDlii0  stodce,  June  1: 

U0.4 

264.8 

COC 

14.3 

3.9 

FCR 

0.0 

0.0 

loan 

5.7 

32.1 

Dkioonmltted 

90.4 

228.8 

Total  svvply 

no.  4 

264.8 

DisacipearaDoe : 

Food,  seed,  6  laduetrlal 

1.8 

2.1 

Bapocte 

32.0 

31.9 

Feed  and  xeslckial 

23.4 

55.8 

Tstal  use 

57.2 

89.8 

Rnding  stocks.  Sept.  1: 

OOC 

8.2 

3.9 

FCR 

0.0 

1.3 

loan 

7.4 

22.0 

aDoannltted 

37.6 

147.8 

Total 

53.2 

175.0 

Tcstala  mls^t  aot  add  becatuse  of  xaundlng. 
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prices  received  by  fanners  are  forecast  to  average  between 
$2.15  and  $2.55  per  bushel,  up  from  $1.89  in  1992/93. 

June-August  1993  Sorghum  Use  Increases 

Sorghum  use  in  June-August  1993  reached  90  million 
bushels,  substantially  above  the  p-evious  2  years.  Strong 
demand  from  the  livestock  sector  and  lower  prices  boosted 
feed  and  residual  use  to  55.8  milUon  bushels,  accounting 
for  nearly  all  the  larger  quarterly  disappearance.  Sorghum 
exports  were  31.9  million  bushels,  littie  changed  from  the 
June- August  1992  period.  FSI  uses,  estimated  at  2.1  mil¬ 
lion,  were  up  0.3  million  from  a  year  earlier. 


The  seasonal  price  decline  that  normally  occurs  during  the 
June-August  quarter  was  interrupted  this  year  when  flood¬ 
ing  in  the  Midwest  and  Nnthem  Plains  raised  concern 
about  tight  feed  grain  supplies  fw  1993/94.  Swghum 
prices  received  by  farmers  increased  through  the  quarter 
frcHn  $1.90  per  bushel  in  June  to  $2.11  in  August  to  aver¬ 
age  $2.03  for  the  quarter,  compared  with  $2.20  per  bushel 
for  June-August  1^2. 

[Thomas  F.  Tree,  (202)  219-0840] 


Lower  Barley  Yields  and  Harvested  Acres  Lead  to 
Production  Deciine 

Excessively  wet  conditions  led  to  major  harvest  delays  and  the  quality 
of  the  crop  suffered. 


Barley  production  for  1993/94  is  estimated  at  only  416  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  down  9  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Har¬ 
vested  acreage,  at  only  7.1  million  aaes,  is  the  lowest 
since  1934  (6.6  million  acres).  Yields,  at  58.9  bushels  per 
acre,  are  down  from  last  year’s  record  of  62.5  bushels  per 
acre,  and  are  the  second  highest  on  record. 

This  year’s  yield  was  bolstered  by  improved  growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  several  key  States,  particularly  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Northwest.  In  Washington  (despite  dry  condi¬ 
tions  that  ranged  to  severe  in  the  far  western  portion)  and 
Montana  (with  generally  moist  conditions)  yields  were  up 
49  and  30  percent  respectively.  Idaho  yields,  at  80  bushels 
per  aae,  are  estimated  5  bushels  higher  than  in  1992/93. 
However,  prolonged  wet,  cool  conditions  in  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  caused  disease  problems  and  led  to  one  of 
the  latest  harvests  on  record  in  those  States.  As  a  result, 
yields  in  the  two  States  are  estimated  down  23  percent. 

Delayed  plantings,  slow  crop  development,  and  wet  condi¬ 
tions  during  harvesting  caused  discoloration  and  diseased 
kernels  in  the  1993/94  malting  barley  CTop,  particularly  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  causing  prob¬ 
lems  for  brewers.  Scab,  vomitoxin,  and  rust  occurred  in 
some  areas  in  those  States  as  well.  Farther  west,  malting 
barley  matured  well,  but  reports  indicate  much  of  the  crop 
finished  with  light  test  weights.  In  much  of  Washington, 
good  weather  aided  the  harvest. 

Lower  Production  Reduces  Supplies  for  1993/94; 
Ending  Stocks  To  Decline 

Barley  stored  in  all  positions  on  September  1,  1993,  was 
409.0  million  bushels,  down  more  than  9  million  bushels 
from  the  previous  year.  On-farm  storage  (which  included 
unharvested  production)  surged  to  284.9  billion  bushels, 
up  almost  24  million.  However,  off-iarm  storage,  at  124.1 
million  bushels,  was  mwe  than  33  million  bushels  lower. 


Figure  5 

Barley  Yields  Remain  Historicaiiy  High 

Bushels  per  acre 


It  is  not  surprising  that  with  U.S.  production  declining  by 
over  40  million  bushels  in  1993/94  and  the  extremely  late 
harvest  that  off-farm  storage  fell.  The  late  harvest  meant  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  barley  crop  was  still  in  the  field 
instead  of  marketed  and  in  stocks  at  mills,  elevators,  and 
other  processors. 

Barley  supplies  fw  the  1993/94  crop  year  are  forecast  at 
592  million  bushels,  a  slight  decline  from  1992/93,  and  the 
lowest  since  1980/81. 

Supplies  will  be  boosted  somewhat  by  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports,  forecast  for  the  year  to  reach  25  million  bushels,  and 
by  carryin  stocks  that  are  up  22  million  bushels  from  a 
year  earlier.  Much  of  the  growth  in  imports  is  expected  to 
come  from  Canada,  where  increased  production  is  ex¬ 
pected,  while  prices  are  expected  to  be  down  for  the  1993 
CTOp.  The  Government  of  Canada’s  removal  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  the  authority  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  prompted  what  many  called  a  Canadian  conti¬ 
nental  marketing  system.  This  went  into  effect  on  August 
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1,  1993.  Reportedly,  a  large  number  of  contracts  were 
made  to  sell  barley  directly  to  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Canadian  judge  ruled  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  exceeded  its  authwity,  which  effectively  means 
that  the  Board  is  once  again  the  only  one  with  authcxity  to 
export  to  the  United  States.  While  the  recently-elected  Ag¬ 
riculture  Minister  has  indicated  that  the  Government  will 
not  appeal  the  ruling,  other  parties  have  indicated  that  they 
wiU. 

Because  of  the  reduced  com  supplies  and  large  quantities 
of  disease-damaged  U.S.  barley,  feed  and  residual  use  of 
barley  in  1993/94  is  forecast  at  225  million  bushels,  a  13- 
percent  increase  from  last  year,  and  5  million  bushels  be¬ 
low  1991/92.  During  the  first  quarter  (June-August)  of  the 
current  year,  feed  and  residual  use  was  104  million  bush¬ 
els,  down  10  million  from  the  same  period  in  1992/93. 

Since  1988/89,  first-quarter  feed  and  residual  use  has  ac¬ 
counted  fcM"  around  half  of  the  annual  total.  However,  feed 
and  residual  use  this  year  is  expected  to  be  strong  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Food,  seed,  and  industrial  (FSI)  use  is  forecast  to  continue 
to  fall  modestly  in  1993/94.  At  only  165  million  bushels, 
FSI  use  is  forecast  down  sUghtly  due  to  declining  demand 
frwn  brewers  of  distilled  spirits  and  beer  that  began  in 
1992/93,  following  years  of  fairly  steady  demand.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  beer  sales  have  fallen  in  part  because  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  tougher  State  drinking  laws  and  higher  Federal 
taxes.  Compounding  that  is  a  further  decline  in  brewers’ 
demand  for  barley  coming  from  increased  emphasis  on 
light  beer  and  nonalcoholic  beer  production.  Both  require 
less  barley  malt  than  regular  beer,  and  are  continuing  to 
gain  consumer  acceptance.  However,  last  year’s  cool  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  may  have  played  a  role  in  slowing  beer 
sales.  First-quarter  1993/94  data,  not  yet  available,  may  in¬ 
dicate  a  reversal  of  last  year’s  below-average  demand. 

U.S.  barley  exports  in  1993/94  are  forecast  at  85  million 
bushels,  up  5  million  from  1992/93.  Some  of  the  expected 


increase  is  due  to  growth  in  global  trade.  Excluding  intra- 
EC  trade,  the  U.S.  market  share  of  world  trade  is  expected 
to  reach  10  percent-down  slightly  frOTi  where  it  has  been 
since  1991/92.  Canadian  exports  are  expected  to  be  up; 

EC- 12  exports  are  forecast  to  exceed  their  1992/93  level, 
but  remain  well  below  other  recent  years. 

Because  of  increased  feed  and  residual  use,  total  barley 
use  in  1993/94  is  forecast  at  475  million  bushels,  up  6  per¬ 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  Ending  stocks  on  May  31, 
1994,  are  forecast  at  117  million  bushels,  34  million  bush¬ 
els  fewer  than  last  year  and  12  million  below  1991/92. 

The  last  time  ending  stocks  were  this  low  was  1974/75.  In 
1986/87,  ending  stocks  were  more  than  2.8  times  larger. 
The  projected  stocks-to-use  ratio  for  1993/94  of  25  percent 
is  down  from  34  percent  in  1992/93,  and  about  the  same 
as  1991/92. 

National  Malting  Barley  Prices  Mirror 
Midwest  Harvest  Concerns 

While  feed  barley  prices  remained  below  the  year-earlier 
figures  in  September,  malting  barley  i«ices  rose  beyond 
the  1992/93  levels.  This  was  prob^ly  largely  the  result  of 
marketings  of  contract  malting  barley  in  the  western 
States.  At  $2.36  per  bushel  for  malting  barley,  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1993  figure  was  $0.25  per  bushel  higher  than  the  year- 
earlier  figure. 

N(^  Dakota  and  Minnesota  combined  production  for  all 
barley  is  forecast  down  55  million  bushels  in  1993/94.  As 
a  result,  higher-priced  barley  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  probably  taken  a  greater  share  of  new-aop  sales. 
Quality  concerns,  particularly  scab  and  vomitoxin,  will 
likely  result  in  more  of  the  1993  crop  being  fed.  During 
the  first  5  months  of  the  crop  year,  monthly  feed  barley 
prices  have  been  consistently  below  those  of  a  year  earUer, 
as  increased  supplies  of  lower-quality  barley  have  becOTie 
available. 

[Jim  Cole,  (202)  219-0840] 


Oats  Production  on  Downward  Spiral 


In  spite  of  higher  prices,  relatively  low  returns  continue  to  reduce 
producer  interest  in  oats.  Poor  weather  this  year  has  reduced  the  size 
of  the  crop. 


Oats  outturn  for  1993/94  reversed  last  year’s  gain  and  fell 
to  only  208  million  bushels,  the  lowest  production  on  re¬ 
cord.  Even  tlie  1988/89  drought-reduced  oats  aop  was  10 
million  bushels  larger.  Harvested  acres  and  yields  were 
both  down  in  1993/94. 

The  number  of  harvested  acres  for  1993/94  is  estimated  at 
the  lowest  level  since  records  have  been  kept,  only  3.8  mil¬ 
lion,  down  from  4.5  million  last  year.  The  decline  stems 
from  relatively  low  farm  prices  and  weather  problems  that 
caused  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  for 


grain.  For  example,  Iowa  harvested  oats  on  only  225,(X)0 
acres  in  1993/94,  compared  with  375,(X)0  last  year  and 
425,000  the  year  before.  Plantings  were  up  1()0,0(X)  in 
1993,  following  a  50,000-aCTe  gain  in  1992. 

Weather  problems  reduced  yields  as  well.  Although  nation¬ 
ally  yields  fell  to  54.6  bushels  per  aae  (down  from  the  re¬ 
cord  of  65.6  bushels  per  acre  in  1992/93),  Iowa  yields  fell 
40  percent  to  only  40.0  bushels  per  acre.  Minnesota  yields 
fell  29  percent,  Wisconsin  slii^)^  26  percent,  and  South 
Dakota  21  percent. 
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Figure  6 

Oats  Harvested  Area  Continues  Decline 

Million  acres 


Although  conditions  from  mid- June  through  early  July 
were  quite  favorable  for  oats,  the  following  cool  and  exces¬ 
sively  wet  weather  was  not.  Forecast  yields  dropped  and 
quality  was  adversely  affected. 

The  cool,  wet  conditions  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  south¬ 
western  Minnesota  brought  about  crown  rust  and  reduced 
oats’  test  weights.  This  year,  accwding  to  trade  sources, 
test  weights  of  25  pounds  per  bushel  and  lower  have  oc¬ 
curred,  more  than  20  percent  below  standard  test  weights. 
These  weights  are  too  low  for  food  use  and  will  end  up  be¬ 
ing  fed  to  livestock. 

Oats  Supplies  Plummet 

Increased  imports  are  not  enough  to  offset  the  1993/94 
forecast  production  shortfall  and  lower  beginning  stocks. 

At  only  401  million  bushels,  supplies  are  sharply  down 
from  the  477  million  bushels  in  1992/93,  and  the  lowest 
since  1988/89.  Beginning  stocks  (June  1)  were  only  113 
million  bushels,  the  smallest  ever  except  for  1988/89  and 
1989/90. 

Imports  are  forecast  to  expand  to  a  record  80  million  bush¬ 
els  in  1993/94,  up  from  only  55  million  last  year.  As  in  re¬ 


cent  years,  the  United  States’  imports  largely  come  from 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Canada,  all  of  which  are  forecast  to 
have  larger  production  and  inaeased  exports.  Finland’s 
policy  that  limits  export  subsidies  may  delay  some  exports 
into  the  1994  calendar  year,  when  additional  subsidy  funds 
become  available.  During  the  first  3  months  (June-Au¬ 
gust)  of  the  1993/94  crop  year,  the  United  States  imported 
17  million  bushels  of  oats,  up  from  just  over  15  million  a 
year  earlier. 

September  1,  1993  oats  stocks  in  all  positions  were  220.9 
million  bushels,  down  from  294.6  million  a  year  earlier. 
About  36  percent  of  the  total  was  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  up  from  about  30  percent  a  year  ago. 

Reflecting  tight  supplies,  the  average  1993/94  farm  price  is 
forecast  at  $1.35-$  1.45  per  bushel,  compared  with  only 
$1.32  and  $1.21  the  previous  2  years.  During  June-Octo- 
ber,  the  farm  price  averaged  $1.36  per  bushel,  about  4 
cents  more  than  the  same  time  last  year.  Due  to  reduced 
availability  of  milling  quality  oats,  high-quality  oats  prices 
reflected  in  the  Minneapolis  cash  market  are  up  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  a  year  ago.  With  supplies  forecast  sharply 
lower,  domestic  use  is  forecast  to  fall  as  well.  Total  use  in 
1993/94  is  projected  to  fall  to  only  310  million  bushels, 
compared  with.  1992/93’s  364  million.  This  year’s  use  is 
the  second  lowest  on  record,  with  the  lowest  being 
1988/89’s  294  million  bushels.  The  reduction  is  largely 
due  to  an  expected  decline  in  feed  and  residual  use,  which 
is  forecast  at  a  record  low  of  180  million  bushels,  down 
significantly  from  233  million  in  1992/93.  In  the  long 
term,  livestock  producers  will  continue  to  rely  less  and  less 
on  oats  as  a  source  of  feed.  In  the  short  term,  very  low- 
quality  oats  will  find  their  way  into  the  livestock  feed  mix. 
Feed  and  residual  use  during  first-quarter  1993/94  was  un¬ 
der  85  million  bushels,  compared  with  111  million  a  year 
earlier.  Food,  seed,  and  industrial  use  (FSI),  at  125  miUion 
bushels,  has  been  constant  since  1991/92,  but  remains  rela¬ 
tively  high. 

[Jim  Cole,  (202)  219-0840] 
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Hay  Situation  and  Outbok 

Hay  Supplies  Decline  in  1993/94;  Quality  Questioned 

Excessively  wet  conditions  slowed  development  and  continued 
precipitation  at  harvest  time  led  to  further  delays,  causing  the  quality  of 
the  alfalfa  crop  to  suffer.  However,  yields  were  above  last  year. 


For  the  1993/94  (May-April)  hay  year,  supplies  are  fore¬ 
cast  at  175.2  million  tons,  down  about  2.5  million  tons 
from  last  year.  This  year’s  supplies  were  bolstered  by  pro¬ 
duction  gains  of  about  5  million  tons,  as  both  harvested 
acreage  and  crop  yields  rose.  Carryin  stocks  on  May  1, 
1993,  however,  were  only  21.1  million  tons,  down  about 
one-fourth  from  the  previous  year.  The  forecast  yield  for 
all  hay  is  a  record  2.53  tons  per  acre,  up  from  2.50  tons  in 
1992/93.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  yield  gains. 

North  Dakota  yields  rose  an  estimated  52  percent  and  sig¬ 
nificant  yield  gains  were  registered  in  several  other  major 
hay  producing  States,  including  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Souft  Dakota.  Adverse  weather  caused  lower  yields  in  a 
number  of  States.  For  example,  Iowa  yields  are  down 
more  than  20  percent  from  last  year,  and  Minnesota’s  are 
down  4  percent.  However,  in  many  cases,  hay  output  has 
turned  out  higher  than  earlier  expected.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  harvested  acres  was  the  result  of  permitted  har¬ 
vesting  of  conservation  acres  in  North  Central  States 
where  flooding  caused  serious  problems. 

Quality  of  1993/94  Hay  Crop  Poor 

Across  much  of  the  north  centfal  Plains  and  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  cool  temperatures  and  unusually  wet  weatlier  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  summer  and  fall.  As  a  result,  much  of 
the  Nation’s  hay  crop  was  slow  to  develop  and  harvesting 
was  late  and  delayed  even  more  by  continued  precipita¬ 
tion.  Several  States  in  the  West  and  North  Central  portion 
of  the  country  had  areas  that  missed  a  late-season  cutting 
completely.  Because  of  weather-related  problems,  haying 
and  grazing  restrictions  were  relaxed  earlier  this  year  on 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  and  Acreage  Conser- 


Figure  7 

Hay  Supplies  Fall  Again  in  1993/94 

Million  short  tons 


vadon  Reserve  (ACR)  acres  in  States  in  disaster-affected 
areas. 

Late  harvesting  in  1993/94  led  to  protein  losses,  and  exces¬ 
sively  wet  fields  prevented  the  aop  from  drying  and 
brought  on  further  quality  losses.  In  Oregon,  much  of  the 
harvest  was  delayed  so  long  that  hay  was  cut  only  four 
times  instead  of  five.  Portions  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  suffered  similarly  as 
fields,  drying  out  from  floods,  had  light  precipitation  that 
hindered  the  process.  The  cut  hay  in  these  fields  was 
turned  to  improve  drying,  but  ash  content  and  leaf  shatter¬ 
ing  increased  as  a  result.  Leaf  shattering  is  a  major  cause 
of  protein  loss. 

Crude  i»'otein  content  as  low  as  13-14  percent  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  West.  The  content  is  low,  but  supphes 
should  be  adequate  for  beef  herd  maintenance.  High-qual¬ 
ity  alfalfa  hay  for  dairy  cattle  is  generally  22-  to  23-per¬ 
cent  crude  p-otein.  Lower-quality  hay  fw  cubes  is  around 
18  percent. 

Alfalfa  Acres  and  Yields  Grow; 

Acres  of  All  Other  Expand /is  Yields 
Are  Marginally  Off 

In  1993/94,  alfalfa  hay  was  harvested  on  24.3  million 
acres,  up  slightly  frc»n  24.2  million  a  year  ago.  Alfalfa’s 
share  of  total  hay  aaes  barely  declined  to  40  percent.  Al¬ 
falfa  yields  for  1993/94  rose  to  3.46  tons  per  aae,  up  from 
3.30  tons  fw  last  year’s  aop. 

Outturn  of  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  mixtures  in  1993/94 
is  forecast  at  84.0  million  tons,  up  from  79.7  million  a 
year  earlier  and  slightly  above  1991/92.  This  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  low  in  many  dairy  States,  crxnpoun^ng  quality 
concerns.  Minnesota  alfalfa  production  is  estimated  at  5.3 
million  tons,  about  the  same  as  1992/93,  but  1  million  tons 
below  1991/92.  Wisconsin’s  crop  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  last  year’s,  but  is  almost  3  million  tons  below 
1991/92.  California’s  alfalfa  crop  is  likewise  down,  but 
not  as  significantly.  California  is  the  Nation’s  second  larg¬ 
est  milk  producer,  and  its  share  of  total  milk  output  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Alfalfa  production  in  1993/94  is  up  from  last 
year  in  other  key  States,  including  South  Dakota  (up  52 
percent),  and  I(Mo  (up  30  percent). 

Outturn  of  all  other  hays  is  estimated  up  as  well.  In 
1993/94,  {^oduction  is  estimated  at  70.0  million  tons,  up 
from  69.5  million  tons  in  the  2  previous  years.  Production 
increases  stem  from  area  gains  nationwide,  with  harvested 
acreage  rising  from  35.4  million  aaes  last  year  to  36.7  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  the  current  year. 
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Texas  continues  to  lead  the  Nation  in  all-other-hay  produc¬ 
tion,  although  dry  conditions  caused  outturn  to  fall  to  7.4 
million  tons,  down  from  9.2  million  in  each  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  2  years.  Production  rose,  however,  in  other  States  in¬ 
cluding  Missouri  (the  second  largest  producer)  and  North 
Dakota. 

Hay  Prices  Strengthen  in  1992/93 

The  average  hay  price  received  by  farmers  in  1992/93  rose 
to  $73.20  per  ton,  up  $2.00  from  the  previous  year.  How¬ 
ever,  prices  remained  below  the  peak  of  $85.40  reached  in 
1989/90.  The  1992/93  inaease  snapped  2  consecutive 
years  of  price  declines.  Prices  received  for  all  hay  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1993/94  (May- April  crop  year)  were 
well  above  a  year  earlier.  About  35-40  percent  of  the  crop 
is  usually  marketed  during  the  first  quarter.  The  higher 
prices  are  due  to  supply  concerns  stemming  from  low  car- 
ryin  stocks  and  jM’oduction  difficulties. 

While  prices  for  alfalfa  hay  rose,  the  average  farm  price 
for  all  other  hay  fell  in  1992/93.  Alfalfa  hay  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  year  increased  5  percent  to  $78.40  per  ton. 
Record  alfalfa  prices  were  set  in  1988/89  at  $93.83  per 
ton.  Because  supplies  of  all  other  hays  were  supported  by 
improved  production,  prices  fell  almost  $3  to  only  $57.60 
per  ton  in  1992/93,  the  lowest  since  1987/88.  First-quarter 
(May-July)  1993/94  alfalfa  prices  were  up,  and  averaged 
$88.(X)  per  ton,  compared  with  $78.60  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  The  simple  first-quarter  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  all  other  hay  was  also  up,  increasing 
from  $56.20  per  ton  in  1992/93  to  $59.53  per  ton  this  year. 


Demand  for  Roughage  Increases 

The  number  of  roughage  consuming  animal  units 
(RCAU’s)  in  1993/94  is  estimated  at  77.4  million  units,  up 
almost  6(X),000  from  1992/93,  indicating  increased  demand 
for  roughage.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  not  on  feed  rose 
over  800,000  units,  while  dairy  cattle  numbers,  including 
both  cows  and  heifers,  declined  250,000.  The  gain  in  beef 
cattle  not  on  feed  is  attributable  to  increased  numbers  of 
cowS”the  result  of  higher  returns  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  gain  in  cattle  numbers,  coupled  with  a  decline 
in  hay  supplies,  has  lowered  the  hay  supply  per  RCAU  for 
1993/94  to  only  2.26  tons,  a  drop  of  2  percent.  This  figure 
has  now  fallen  for  2  years  in  a  row,  following  3  years  of 
increases. 

The  number  of  RCAU’s  forecast  fw  1993/94  is  the  largest 
since  1986/87.  This  many  animal  units  indicate  relatively 
large  hay  disappearance  for  the  year,  likely  approaching 
155  million  tons,  leaving  only  about  20  million  tons  in  car¬ 
ryout  stocks.  If  so,  ending  inventories  would  be  the  low¬ 
est  since  1988/89,  when  they  fell  to  17.5  million  tons. 

Range  and  Pasture  Conditions 

On  November  1,  range  and  pasture  conditions  for  1993  av¬ 
eraged  82  percent  of  normal.  This  is  4  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  same  time  last  year  and  9  percentage 
points  above  the  1982-91  average  for  this  date.  A  rating  of 
80  or  better  is  considered  good  to  excellent. 

[Jim  Cole,  (202)  219-0840] 
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Feed  Demand 

Feed  and  Residual  Use  To  Be  Off  3  Percent  in  1993/94 

Feed  per  GCAU  in  1993/94  is  expected  to  be  down  from  last  year,  but 
near  the  1991/92  level. 


Feed  and  residual  use  of  the  four  feed  grains  (com,  sor¬ 
ghum,  barley,  and  oats)  on  a  September-August  basis  to¬ 
taled  154  million  metric  tons  in  1992/93,  up  from  142  mil¬ 
lion  in  1991/92.  Use  in  1993/94  is  expected  to  decrease  7 
percent  because  of  reduced  grain  supplies.  Feed  and  resid¬ 
ual  use  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  in  1992/93  (September- 
August)  totaled  158  million  metric  tons,  up  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion  metric  tons  from  1991/92.  Higher  prices  for  feed 
grains,  especially  in  the  June-August  quarter,  are  expected 
to  boost  wheat  feeding  in  1993/94  to  more  than  2.5  times 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  Even  so,  feed  and  residual  use  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat  in  1993/94  may  total  153  million 
metric  tons,  down  nearly  3  percent  from  1992/93. 

The  index  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  ((jCAU’s)  in 
1993/94  is  expected  to  be  up  1  percent  from  1992/93,  be¬ 
cause  of  increases  in  cattle  and  poultry  numbers.  During 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  feed  grain  prices  were  slow  to 
rise.  Livestock  producers  who  buy  feed  have  only  re¬ 
cently  seen  a  substantial  rise  in  their  costs.  Even  with  the 
increase  in  GCAU’s  and  the  short  crops,  grain  per  GCAU 
is  expected  to  be  well  above  the  lows  in  1988/89  and 
1983/84,  and  close  to  the  1991/92  level.  Objective  yield 
survey  data  reported  by  USDA’s  National  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tistics  Service  in  November  1993  indicate  harvested  ear 
weights  were  slightly  below  average  in  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  but  at  or  below  weights  recorded  in  the  drought  years 
of  1983  and  1988  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

Low  test  weights  mean  more  may  need  to  be  fed  to  obtain 
the  same  performance  and  could  result  in  grain  per  GCAU 
being  near  the  1988  and  1983  levels. 

The  latest  hogs  and  pigs  survey  on  September  1,  1993, 
gave  mixed  signals  for  the  future  direction  of  hog  produc¬ 
tion.  The  December  1992-May  1993  pig  crop  was  down  4 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  June-August  1993  pig 

Figure  8 


GCAU’s,  Prices,  and  Feed  &  Res.  Use  of  Grains 


1975/76  79/80  83/84  87/88  91/92 

Grain  price  is  weighted  by  feed  &  residual  use. 


crop  was  down  8  percent.  Farrowing  intentions  for  Sep- 
tember-November  were  down  3  percent  from  last  year,  but 
December  1993-February  1994  intentions  were  up  2  per¬ 
cent.  These  pig  crops  and  farrowing  intentions  suggest  a 
reduction  in  pork  production  in  first-half  1994,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase  in  the  second  half.  Feed  demand  by  the  bog 
sector  in  1993/94  is  likely  to  be  below  last  year. 

Dairy  cow  numbers  continue  to  decline,  but  feed  use  may 
not  be  reduced.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  fanns  dur¬ 
ing  July-September  1993  was  1  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Milk  per  cow  was  up  from  a  year  earlier,  and  milk 
production  for  the  quarter  was  nearly  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  The  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed 
per  cow  on  October  1  were  up  nearly  2  percent  from  last 


Figures 

GCAU’S  and  RCAU’s 


Millions 


Figure  10 


Dairy  Cow  Feeding  Rate 

Lbsycow/day 


Amount  of  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed  on  first  day  of  quarter. 
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HUUcn  budMls 
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165 

156 

151 

35 

76 

54 

20 
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1561/62 

163 

160 

146 

66 

66 

53 

19 
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1962/63 

214 
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140 
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60 

15 
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1963/64 
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160 

66 

70 

19 
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1964/65 

310 
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64 

81 

21 
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1965/66 

327 
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63 

93 

19 
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1966/67 

336 
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214 

290 

65 
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16 

1,223 

1967/66 
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279 

77 

113 

17 

1,243 

1966/69 

361 
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223 

267 

107 

114 

19 

1,293 

1969/90 

366 

193 

230 

321 

109 

115 

19 

1,355 

1990/91 

379 

200 

232 

349 

80 

114 

19 

1,373 

1991/92 

392 

210 

237 

396 

81 

116 

20 

1,454 

1992/93 

414 

215 

236 

426 

83 

117 

19 

1,5U 

1993/94 

420 

220 

240 

450 

83 

118 

19 

1,550 

1/  Marioatlstj  year  hwjlmlTig  Septcntser  1. 


year.  The  value  per  100  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concen¬ 
trates  was  $7.92,  compared  with  $7.65  in  September  1992. 

Milk  production  in  1993/94  is  expected  to  be  up  less  than 
1  percent,  even  with  reduced  cow  numbers.  Higher  prices 
for  concentrates  are  expected  to  moderate  concentrate  feed¬ 
ing,  limiting  increases  in  milk  production  per  cow,  given 
potential  quality  problems  in  roughage  supplies. 

Feed  demand  from  the  beef  sector  in  1993/94  is  expected 
to  stay  strong,  as  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  is  expected 
to  continue  above  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  on  feed  October  1, 
1993  in  the  13  quarterly  reporting  States,  were  9  percent 
higher  than  last  year.  FeetUot  placements  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  were  large,  and  the  marketing  pace  of  fed  cattle  was 
slow.  Yearling  feeder  cattle  supplies  outside  feedlots  on 
October  1  were  down  12  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Feeder  calf  supplies  continue  to  show  a  slow  modest  in¬ 
crease,  with  calves  outside  feedlots  up  1  percent  from  last 
year.  Thus,  the  number  available  to  go  into  feedlots  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  up  fr(Hn  last  year.  However,  higher  prices  fw 
feed  and  good  grazing  conditions  going  into  winter,  may 
mean  calves  will  be  held  on  pasture  for  more  weight  gain 
before  being  placed  on  feed,  reducing  grain  feed  needs. 
Still  the  larger  numbers  of  cattle  are  expected  to  keep  feed 
use  higher  than  last  year. 


Feed  use  by  the  poultry  sector  will  increase  in  1993/94  as 
more  birds  are  raised.  Broiler  producers  continue  to  in- 
aease  the  number  of  eggs  set  and  chicks  hatched.  In 
1993/94,  broiler  production  may  increase  5  to  6  percent 
frtMn  1992/93,  as  producers  respond  to  favorable  returns  in 
1992/93.  Higher  feed  prices  will  lower  returns  fcM’  broiler 
producers,  but  because  broilers  are  very  efficient  in  con¬ 
verting  feed  to  meat,  other  sectors  of  the  meat  industry  usu¬ 
ally  are  affected  more  by  high  feed  prices.  Turkey  produc¬ 
tion  in  1993/94  may  be  up  1  to  2  percent  from  the  year 
earlier,  as  producers  respond  to  current  favorable  returns. 

Egg  producers  in  1992/93  expanded  i^oduction  1  percent 
frran  1991/92  and  prices  increased.  With  relatively  low 
feed  costs,  returns  have  been  favorable  and  the  egg-type 
chick  hatch  has  been  up.  In  1993/94,  egg  production  may 
be  up  1  to  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  as  these  pullets  be¬ 
gin  to  lay,  and  as  production  of  iM'oiler  hatching  eggs  to 
supply  the  broiler  industry  inaeases.  With  higher  feed 
prices  in  1993/94,  producers  are  likely  to  sell  old  flocks, 
but  feed  demand  by  the  egg  industry  should  remain  above 
1992/93. 

Allen  Baker  219-0840] 
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Food,  Seed,  and  Industrial  Use  of  Com 

FSI  To  Claim  Increasing  Share  of  Corn  Use  in  1 993/94 

While  complete  data  for  1992/93  are  not  yet  available,  total  FSI  use  of 
com  appears  to  have  grown  4  percent  from  the  year  earlier. 


Com  use  for  food,  seed,  and  industrial  (FSI)  uses  has  been 
growing  over  time.  After  remaining  at  about  18  percent  of 
total  use  since  1990/91,  the  sharp  decline  in  total  use  ex¬ 
pected  in  1993/94  may  cause  FSI  use  to  account  for  20  per¬ 
cent  of  total  use.  In  1993/94  FSI  uses  of  com  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  nearly  3  percent  from  the  1.5  billion 
bushels  used  in  1992/93.  FSI  uses  of  com  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  as  price  sensitive  as  other  uses  and  will  not  re¬ 
spond  as  much  to  the  higher  prices  expected  this  year.  In 
1992/93,  FSI  use  rose  4  percent  from  the  year  earlier,  led 
by  sharp  inaeases  in  high  fructose  com  symp  (HFCS)  and 
fuel  alcohol. 

Com  sweeteners’  use  of  com  in  1992/93  totaled  629  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  up  5  percent  from  1991/92’s  601  million 
bushels.  The  growth  was  largest  in  HFCS,  which  rose 
nearly  6  percent  from  the  year  earlier.  Sales  of  HFCS, 
which  is  mainly  used  in  soft  drinks,  were  helped  by  hot 
weather  in  the  South,  East  Coast,  and  West  this  year.  Rain 
and  flooding  in  the  Midwest  may  have  slowed  sales  in  that 
region  until  late  summer  when  the  weather  warmed.  Com 
used  to  make  glucose  and  dextrose  was  up  2  percent  from 
the  210  million  bushels  used  in  1991/92.  Glucose  and  dex¬ 
trose  are  used  to  make  confectionery  products,  light  beer, 
dmgs  and  pharmaceutical  products.  Slow  economic 
growth  may  have  slowed  increases  in  some  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  use  of  glucose  and  dextrose  still  outpaced  popula¬ 
tion  growth. 

In  1993/94,  com  use  in  com  sweeteners  is  expected  to  to¬ 
tal  640  million  bushels,  up  2  percent  from  last  year.  Con¬ 
tinued  slow  economic  growth  is  likely  to  result  in  only 
moderate  growth  in  sweetener  use.  Also,  per  capita  use  of 
sugar  and  sweeteners  continues  to  inaease  to  record  levels 
and  additional  growth  may  be  more  difficult.  HFCS  use  is 

Figure  11 

FSI  and  Corn  Price:  Growth  Rates 

%  of  year  earlier 


expected  to  increase  more  slowly  than  use  of  other  c(xn 
sweeteners.  In  1993/94,  HFCS  may  increase  1  percent 
from  the  year  earlier  in  Une  with  population  increases. 
Glucose  and  dextrose  are  expected  to  rise  2  to  3  percent 
from  last  year  because  they  are  not  as  sweet  as  other  sweet¬ 
eners. 

Com  used  in  starch  production  in  1992/93  was  up  less 
than  1  percent  from  1991/92’s  237  million  bushels.  Indus¬ 
trial  starch  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  p^)er,  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  textiles,  and  building  materials.  Starch  use  in  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  building  materials  was  weaker  than  in 
1991/92.  With  continued  slow  economic  growth  in 
1993/94,  com  used  to  make  starch  is  expected  to  increase 
1  percent  from  1992/93. 

Com  used  to  produce  fuel  alcohol  has  inaeased  because 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  and  the  resulting  use  of  alcohol  in  fuels  in  39  metro¬ 
politan  areas  and  counties  that  failed  to  meet  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  air  quality  standards.  In  those  locations,  the  gaso¬ 
line  sold  for  at  least  the  4  winter  months  must  contain  2.7 
percent  oxygen  by  weight.  The  requirements  of  the  act 
took  effect  last  year.  The  gasoline  industry  and  the  public 
have  1  year’s  experience  with  the  program.  Many  areas 
have  petitioned  to  be  excluded  from  the  requirements  be¬ 
cause  they  are  now  in  cmnpliance.  State  officials  in  these 
areas  are  not  enforcing  the  requirement  until  the  EPA  mles 
on  their  petition.  Motorists  in  the  affected  areas  saw  gaso¬ 
line  prices  jump  significantly  last  year  inaeasing  driving 
costs. 

In  1992/93,  com  used  to  produce  fuel  alcohol  was  7  per¬ 
cent  above  the  398  million  bushels  used  in  1991/92.  Use 
might  have  been  higher  if  contract  prices  of  alccAol  had 
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been  lower.  The  strong  prices  encouraged  gasoline  blend¬ 
ers  to  purchase  the  minimum  amount  of  alcohol  the  con¬ 
tract  c^ed  for  as  i»ices  of  other  oxygenates  declined. 

Also  some  cities  used  procedures  to  avoid  participating, 
which  lowered  the  use  of  oxygenates.  After  a  year’s  expe¬ 
rience,  the  petroleum  industry  was  able  to  smoothly  move 
into  the  oxygenate  program  and  gasoline  costs,  while  up, 
were  not  up  as  much  as  the  previous  year.  This  is  because 
of  large  edacity  and  plentiful  suf^lies  of  methyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether  (MTBE),  that  are  keeping  jaices  of  oxygenates 
relatively  constant.  Alcdiol  use  in  the  oxygenate  program 
depends  upon  the  various  incentives  by  States  and  the  Fed- 
eri  tax  credit  as  gasoline  producers  and  blenders  go  with 
the  most  economical  oxygenate  fca^  a  particular  market.  In 
addition,  firms  have  been  very  good  at  only  using  oxygen¬ 
ates  where  needed. 

In  1993/94,  com  used  to  make  fuel  alcohol  is  expected  to 
be  up  6  percent  from  the  426  million  bushels  us^  in 
1992/93.  Production  in  September  was  not  at  a  monthly 
maximum  as  might  be  expected  in  anticipation  of  the  win¬ 
ter  oxygenate  season.  In  addition,  higher  com  prices  will 
tighten  returns  to  alcdiol  producers,  especially  if  oxygen¬ 
ate  prices  stay  steady  as  expected.  Normally,  alcohol  pro¬ 
duction  might  be  trimmed  as  com  prices  increase,  but  the 
trade  press  has  reported  a  major  producer  has  made  a  sale 
of  80  to  100  million  gallons  to  Brazil,  suggesting  in- 
CTeased  production. 


Figure  13 

Corn  and  Milling  Byproduct  Values 
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Byproduct  values  converted  to  com  equivalent  based  on  byproduct  yields. 


Com  used  to  produce  beverage  alcohol  in  1992/93  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  83  million  bushels,  up  from  81  million  a 
year  earlier.  Little  change  is  expected  for  1993/94  because 
use  of  com  in  distilled  spirits  has  been  slowing  recently. 

In  1992/93,  com  used  in  cereals  and  related  products  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  117  million  bushels,  up  1  percent  and  about 
the  same  as  the  growth  in  population.  A  similar  increase  is 
expected  for  1993/94. 

[Allen  Baker  219-0840] 
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Transportation  Update 

Reduced  Demand  for  Grain  To  Lower  Rail 
and  Barge  Shipments 

The  supply  of  transportation  equipment  will  be  adequate  for  harvest 
needs. 


Demand  for  Transportation  Services 
Projected  Down 

Exports  and  domestic  consumption  of  total  grains  and  soy- 
be^s  are  projected  at  350.55  million  metric  tons,  28  mil¬ 
lion  below  1^2/93.  Most  of  the  reduction  stems  from  a 
projected  18.4-million-metric-ton  decline  in  com  disappear¬ 
ance.  Cora  exports  are  projected  to  fall  8  million  metric 
tons  from  1992/93  and  domestic  consumption  is  projected 
down  10.4  million.  As  a  result,  demand  for  grain  and 
barge  service  is  expected  to  decline  sharply  during  1993/94. 

The  projected  decreases  in  wheat  exports,  6  million  metric 
tons,  and  soybean  exports,  3.9  million  metric  tons,  further 
shrinks  anticipated  demand  for  transportation  services. 

Rail  Grain  Shipments  Up  Slightly, 

But  Expected  To  Fall 

During  September-October  1993,  rail  shipments  of  grain 
averaged  27,885  cars  per  week,  1  percent  below  the  same 
months  of  1992.  Rail  loadings  of  grain  are  expected  to  av¬ 
erage  well  below  1992/93  levels  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year  as  total  disappearance  for  grains  and  oilseeds  declines. 

Rail  deliveries  to  ports  in  September-October  averaged  up 
4  percent,  246  cars  per  week,  from  the  same  months  of  the 
previous  year.  Increased  rail  shipments  to  Texas  ports,  up 
444  cars  per  week,  and  Pacific  Coast  ports,  up  221  cars 
per  week,  mwe  than  offset  declines  at  North  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  River  ports.  Com  exports  are  not  expected  to 
continue  at  September-October  levels.  Rail  shipments  for 
export  are,  therefore,  projected  to  decline  somewhat. 

Inaeased  shipments  of  com  into  the  Southeastern  States 
for  use  by  poultry  and  livestock  feeders  will  be  partially 


offsetting.  Com  production  in  10  Southeastern  States  was 
218  million  bushels  below  1992.  Shipments  of  feed  grains 
to  make  up  for  this  shortfall  are  now  moving  from  surplus 
production  areas.  These  shipments,  together  with  a  4-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  rail  deliveries  of  grain  to  ports,  caused 
rail  shipments  of  grain  to  remain  near  1992  levels  during 
September-October  1993. 

Over  the  prior  10  years,  railcar  loadings  of  grain  were  low¬ 
est  in  1985/86,  averaging  22,878  cars  per  week.  In  that 
year,  total  com  disappearance  was  206.2  million  metric 
tons,  4  percent  larger  than  fn-ojected  for  1993/94.  Al¬ 
though  a  66-percent  reduction  in  com  production  in  10 
Southeastern  States  will  temper  the  decline  in  demand  for 
rail  service,  loadings  are  expected  to  average  only  near 
23,000  cars  per  week  during  1993/94. 

Railcar  Supply  Up 

On  November  1,  1993,  the  number  of  jumbo  covered  hop¬ 
per  cars  (4,000  cubic  feet  capacity  or  mcffe)  in  active  serv¬ 
ice  increased  to  255,975,  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Privately  owned  rail  cars  accounted  for  the  largest  share  of 
the  growth,  7,884  cars.  Railroad-owned  cars  inaeased 
3,167  cars  in  the  period. 

Jumbo  covered  hopper  cars  are  used  for  a  variety  of  dry 
bulk  commodities  in  addition  to  grain.  The  growth  in 
available  cars,  however,  suggests  that  grain  shippers  will 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  railcars  in  the  coming  months. 

Barge  Shipntents  Up  In  September-October, 

But  Expected  To  Fall 

Shipments  of  grain  by  barge  on  the  Illinois  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  during  September-October  averaged  3.5  mil- 
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lion  tons  per  month,  21  percent  above  1992.  September- 
October  grain  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  averaged  744,000 
tons  per  month,  25  percent  above  1992.  Preliminary  data 
indicate  that  traffic  on  both  rivers  in  November  remained 
above  1992  levels. 

Barge  shipments  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  usu¬ 
ally  peak  during  November,  averaging  4.5  million  tons 
over  the  past  10  years.  With  total  1993/94  com  and  soy¬ 
bean  exports  projected  down  nearly  12  million  metric  tons 
frOTi  a  year  earlier,  barge  shipments  are  likely  to  be  well 
below  the  long-term  November  average.  As  in  1985/86, 
when  com  exports  amounted  to  36.1  million  metric  tons,  5 
percent  above  those  projected  for  1993/94,  barge  ship¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  average  below  3  million  tons  per 
month  during  the  rest  of  1993/94. 

Rail  Rates  Up  in  October,  But  Expected 
To  Level  Off 

Although  rail  shipments  of  grain  during  1992/93  averaged 
7  percent  above  the  |Mior  year,  rail  rates  for  grain  increased 
less  than  3  percent.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’ 

Freight  Rate  Index  for  Grain  averaged  113.8  during 


1992/93.  In  October  1993,  the  index  showed  rates  increas¬ 
ing  2  percent  frwn  August  to  1 16.0.  Rail  rates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  nearly  constant  during  fourth-quarter 
1993.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads  projects  op¬ 
erating  cost  up  1 .3  percent  during  this  period.  The  largest 
component  of  the  increase,  fuel,  is  projected  to  rise  7.5  per¬ 
cent  due  to  a  deficit  reduction  tax  of  4.3  cents  per  gallon  . 

Clean  Fuel  and  Taxes  Lift  Diesel  Fuel  Prices 

On  October  1,  1993,  requirements  for  reduced  sulfur  diesel 
fuel  and  the  4.3-cents-per-gallon  increase  in  Federal  taxes 
caused  diesel  [nices  to  increase  6.6  cents  per  gallon  nation¬ 
wide.  Prices  continued  to  rise  through  the  third  week  of 
October,  peaking  at  $1.28  per  gallon.  Still,  diesel  prices 
averaged  well  below  $1.56  per  gallon  for  October  1990. 
Diesel  prices  began  to  fall  in  November,  averaging  $1.24 
per  gallon  at  midmonth. 

Truck  Costs  Up 

Increased  fuel  costs  in  October  caused  tmck  operating 
costs  to  rise  3  percent  above  the  prior  month  to  $1.29  per 
mile.  Operating  costs  were  4  cents  per  mile  above  Octo- 
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ber  1992,  but  more  than  8  cents  per  mile  below  October 
1990,  when  international  tensions  caused  fuel  prices  to 
soar. 

Mississippi  Fiood  Waters  Recede, 

But  Remain  High 

The  flood  gauge  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  showed  average 
water  levels  falling  from  July’s  peak  of  44.1  feet  to  18.2 
feet  through  mid-November.  Receding  waters  uncovered 
newly  formed  sand  bars,  but  navigation  interruptions  were 
short  lived.  River  levels  are  expected  to  decline  season¬ 
ally  through  February  and  no  major  barriers  to  navigation 
are  in  view. 

Usually,  ice  closes  the  upper  Mississippi  River  in  late  No¬ 
vember  or  early  December.  This  year  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  announced  scheduled  closings  of 
some  locks  and  dams  to  accomplish  majOT  rehabilitation 
and  modernization.  Closings  will  begin  on  November  29, 
with  lock  and  dam  2  near  Hastings,  Minnesota.  These 
scheduled  closings  will  move  down  stream,  ending  on  De¬ 
cember  13  with  lock  and  dam  13  near  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Normai  Shipping  Season  in  Prospect 
for  Missouri  River 

At  mid-November,  the  flood  gauge  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  av¬ 
eraged  15.8  feet,  48  percent  above  November  1^2. 

Water  levels  were  also  up  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  averag¬ 
ing  13.7  feet,  10  percent  above  1992.  Availability  of  water 
has  allowed  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  extend 
navigation  on  the  Missouri  River  by  2  weeks.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  was  expected  to  close  on  November  22  at  Sioux  City 
and  December  1  at  St.  Louis,  the  normal  closing  dates. 

The  Corps  has  announced  that  a  normal  navigation  season 
is  expected  for  1994,  the  first  in  several  years.  In  a  nor¬ 
mal  year,  the  Missouri  opens  on  April  1  and  closes 
December  1. 

[T.  Q.  Hutchinson  219-0840] 
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World  Coarse  Grain  Outlook 

Sharply  Lower  U.S.  Crop  To  Pull  Down 
World  Coarse  Grain  Production  and  Stocks 

Foreign  coarse  grain  production  is  forecast  up  1  percent  in  1993/94, 
whiie  foreign  consumption  is  expected  to  be  largely  unchanged. 


World  coarse  grain  production  in  1993/94  is  forecast  to  fall 
9  percent  to  779  million  tons,  the  lowest  since  1988/89. 
Even  with  relatively  large  carryin  stocks,  global  coarse 
grain  supplies  are  expected  to  shrink  5.5  percent,  also  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1988/89.  The  year-to-year  decline  in 
global  production  is  forecast  at  78  million  tons,  the  second 
largest  drop  ever,  with  the  United  States  accounting  for 
most  of  the  decline. 

Global  consumption  in  1993/94  is  forecast  to  drop  1.3  per¬ 
cent  to  822  million  tons,  but  will  still  be  second  to  tlie  re¬ 
cord  of  1992/93.  The  impact  of  this  crop  shtxtfall  will  be 
substantial  in  the  United  States,  where  tight  supplies  will 
result  in  lower  use,  as  well  as  in  the  world  market  for 
coarse  grains,  wheat,  and  other  feed  ingredients.  However, 
the  reduction  in  U.S.  supplies  is  not  expected  to  result  in  a 
decline  in  foreign  use  b^ause  of  higher  foreign  production 
and  a  drawdown  in  stocks.  Foreign  coarse  grain  use  is 
forecast  virtually  unchanged  from  1992/93  at  635  million 
tons. 

No  significant  change  in  the  volume  of  world  trade  is 
likely  in  response  to  the  U.S.  production  drop,  although 
other  suppliers  will  gain  additional  market  share  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  United  States.  While  com  and  sorghum  sup¬ 
plies  tighten  in  world  markets  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
U.S.  situation,  barley  supplies  will  remain  relatively  abun¬ 
dant.  In  addition,  global  wheat  supplies  are  forecast  to  in- 
CTease  in  1993/94,  and  will  include  a  large  amount  of 
lower  quality  wheat. 

Global  coarse  grain  ending  stocks  are  forecast  to  fall  43 
million  tons,  with  most  of  the  decline  occurring  in  the 
United  States.  These  would  be  the  lowest  global  ending 
stocks  since  1983/84.  The  global  stocks-to-use  ratio  is 
forecast  at  13.9  percent,  the  lowest  since  1973/74. 

Foreign  Production  Up 

Coarse  grain  production  outside  of  the  United  States  is 
forecast  at  586  million  tons  in  1993/94,  up  1  percent  from 
the  previous  year.  Growing  conditions  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  favwable  in  most  producing  areas,  with  tlie  major  ex¬ 
ception  being  parts  of  North  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Production  for  Eastern  Europe  is  forecast  to  be  down 


slightly  from  last  year’s  drought-reduced  crop  and  at  a 
very  low  level.  Coarse  grain  production  for  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  (FSU)  is  expected  to  be  up  marginally.  How¬ 
ever,  cold,  wet  weather  in  key  areas  late  in  the  season  cut 
the  forecast  from  earlier  expectations. 

Among  major  competing  exporters,  production  is  fwecast 
up  in  China,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  EC.  Small  drops 
are  forecast  in  Thailand,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina. 
However,  planting  in  South  Africa  and  Argentina  is  not 
completed  yet,  and  much  can  happen,  both  good  and  bad, 
to  these  aops  in  craning  months. 

The  largest  gain  is  expected  in  Canada  as  better  growing 
conditions  supported  higher  yields  and  harvesting  of  a 
larger  area.  Canada’s  barley  crop  is  forecast  up  21  percent 
and  com  up  39  percent.  China’s  com  production  is  fore¬ 
cast  to  rise  nearly  2  percent  to  97  million  tons,  the  second 
highest  ever,  largely  due  to  favorable  weather.  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  barley  crop,  now  being  harvested,  is  forecast  to  in¬ 
crease  8  percent.  A  larger  gain  is  likely  for  Australia’s  sor¬ 
ghum  crop,  assuming  normal  weather.  However,  it  is  still 
largely  unplanted  and  subsoil  moisture  is  extremely  short 
in  Queensland,  one  of  the  major  sorghum  producing  re¬ 
gions. 

Despite  a  7-percent  cut  in  area,  EC  coarse  grain  production 
is  forecast  up  slightly  on  the  basis  of  higher  yields.  Much 
of  the  gain  in  yields  was  due  to  a  rebound  from  drought  in 
Spain,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  The  reduction  in  area  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  set-aside  program  and  lower  guaranteed 
prices  under  reform  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP).  The  largest  loss  of  area  in  the  EC  was  in  barley. 

In  Argentina,  com  area  and  production  are  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1992/93,  while  a  small  drq)  in  sor¬ 
ghum  area  and  production  is  forecast.  It  is  unclear 
whether  farmers  will  further  increase  plantings  in  response 
to  recent  increases  in  U.S.  prices,  in  part  because  it  is  late 
for  com  to  be  planted.  Com  planted  this  late  would  reach 
its  critical  flowering  stage  at  die  peak  of  Argentina’s  sum¬ 
mer,  when  temperatures  are  usually  very  high.  It  spears 
more  likely  that  area  planted  to  soybeans  will  gain  more 
because  of  a  shorter  growing  season  and  similar  incentives 
of  higher  prices. 
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U.S.  Coarse  Grain  Exports  and  Market  Share  Forecast 
To  Drop  Sharply  in  1 993/94 

Com  will  account  for  most  of  the  export  decline.  Weak  import  demand, 
tight  U.S.  supplies,  and  sharp  competition  all  contribute  to  the  poor 
outlook  for  U.S.  exports. 


World  Trade  To  Slip  Again  in  1993/94  Because  of 
Drop  in  Corn 

Global  coarse  grain  trade  is  forecast  to  drop  3  percent  to 
85.7  million  tons  in  1993/94,  the  third  consecutive  de¬ 
cline.^  This  outlook  is  primarily  shaped  by  a  prospective 
drop  in  com  imports,  with  some  decline  in  rye  also  likely. 
Significant  increases  are  expected  in  trade  of  barley  and 
oats,  while  a  small  gain  is  forecast  for  sorghum.  Larger 
domestic  supplies  of  coarse  grains  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Canada,  Poland,  South  Africa,  and  otlier 
countries  in  southern  Africa  account  for  most  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  fall  in  import  demand  for  com.  Imports  of  feed-qual¬ 
ity  wheat  are  expected  to  continue  high  in  South  Korea, 
keeping  com  imports  flat  there. 

Coarse  grain  imports  by  the  FSU  are  expected  to  remain 
low,  showing  little  change  from  1992/93.  Similarly,  Mex¬ 
ico’s  imports  are  forecast  to  stay  flat  at  relatively  low  lev¬ 
els  because  of  a  very  large  domestic  com  crop  and  some 
slowing  in  economic  growth  and  consumption.  However, 
a  recent  change  announced  in  Mexico’s  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  (Procampo)  is  likely  to  increase  import  demand  be¬ 
yond  1993/94.  The  very  high  guaranteed  prices  for  com 
are  to  be  reduced,  in  conjunction  with  direct  income  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers.  This  will  probably  reduce  com  area 
and  production,  raising  import  demand  over  time.  Be¬ 
cause  some  acreage  is  likely  to  shift  back  to  sorghum,  sor¬ 
ghum  imports  may  drop,  at  least  in  the  short  mn. 

Barley  and  Oats  Trade  To  Grow 

In  contrast  to  com,  global  imports  of  barley  are  forecast  up 
16  percent.  The  biggest  gains  are  expected  to  take  place  in 
Algeria,  where  drought  has  reduced  production,  and  Roma¬ 
nia,  where  output  is  also  down.  U.S.  imports  are  forecast 
to  rise  due  to  lower  U.S.  supplies  and  a  rebound  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  Canada’s  crop.  Considerable  uncer¬ 
tainty  surrounds  Saudi  Arabia’s  import  intentions,  forecast 
equal  to  tlie  4  million  tons  estimated  for  1992/93,  because 
of  the  apparent  carryover  of  large  stocks  and  prospects  for 
an  increase  in  the  domestic  barley  crop. 

Global  oats  trade  is  forecast  to  increase  by  about  a  third  in 
1993/94,  in  response  to  higher  U.S.  import  demand  and 


’  All  trade  years  referred  to  in  this  section  are  October-September  and 
exclude  intra-EC  trade  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(Note:  This  analysis  for  Mexico  was  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  and  does  not  include  any  {X)ten'ial 
effects.) 


larger  exporter  supplies.  As  usual,  imports  by  the  United 
States  will  dominate  the  world  market  with  imports  by 
other  countries  forecast  to  be  small. 

Oats  supplies  in  each  of  the  three  major  exporters— Can¬ 
ada,  Finland,  and  Sweden-are  forecast  up  in  1993/94,  sup¬ 
porting  higher  exports.  Canada’s  oat  crop  is  forecast  to 
rise  20  percent  and,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  larger  than 
the  U.S.  CTop.  The  quality  is  reported  generally  improved 
over  1992/93.  Canada’s  supplies  are  expected  to  be  the 
largest  since  1982/83  and  exports  are  forecast  at  a  record 
850,000  tons. 

A  strong  recovery  from  drought  in  Sweden  has  led  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  production  forecast,  up  67  percent 
Exports  are  forecast  at  300,000  tons,  compared  with  little 
or  none  in  1992/93.  A  production  gain  of  11  percent  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  Finland,  which  was  less  affected  by  drought  in 
1992/93.  Finland’s  exports  are  forecast  at  450,000  tons, 
up  50  percent.  Although  both  their  economies  are  cur¬ 
rently  mired  in  recession,  Finland  and  Sweden  are  each  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  the  subsidies  needed  to  export  oats,  at 
least  for  this  year. 

Export  Competition  Remains  Intense 

China’s  com  exports  in  1993/94  are  expected  to  increase  4 
percent  to  12  million  tons  and  reach  a  record  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Another  large  crop  is  expected  and 
tighter  U.S.  supplies  will  mean  inaeased  import  demand 
and  higher  export  prices.  While  South  Korea,  J^an,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Malaysia  have  been  the  major  destinations  for 
China’s  com,  in  recent  years  China  has  exported  to  a  in¬ 
creasingly  large  number  of  markets. 


Figure  22 

World  Coarse  Grain  Stocks  To  Tighten  in  1993/94 

Million  tons  “ercent 


Data  are  on  an  October-September  trade  year.  Forecast  lor  1 963/94 
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Higher  com  exports  are  also  expected  from  Argetttina  and 
the  EC.  Argentina’s  exports  are  forecast  up  nearly  30  per¬ 
cent  in  1993/94  to  5.5  million  tons  after  falling  unexpect¬ 
edly  low  in  1992/93,  apparently  due  to  more  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  flood  damage  in  some  producing  areas. 
Although  a  relatively  small  com  exporter,  the  EC  is  fore¬ 
cast  to  raise  com  exports  to  1.5  million  tons,  the  highest  in 
5  years.  Carryin  intervention  stocks  of  com  are  at  record 
levels,  while  an  increase  in  prices  on  world  markets  wiU  re¬ 
duce  subsidies  needed  for  its  exports. 

In  addition,  South  Africa  has  reentered  the  com  export  mar¬ 
ket  after  importing  last  year,  as  a  better  than  expected 
1992/93  crop  (mainly  h^ested  in  May-August  1993) 
raised  exportable  supplies  in  the  last  few  months.  South 
Africa  is  exploiting  a  niche  in  the  world  market  for  high- 
quality  com  and  has  reportedly  sold  around  400,(XX)  tons 
to  date,  with  much  of  it  expected  to  go  to  Japan  for  starch 
production.  Exports  are  forecast  at  1  million  tons  for  the 
year,  but  the  final  result  will  depend  on  prospects  for  the 
new  crop  now  being  planted. 

Ironically,  after  facing  similar  large  shortfalls  in  1992/93, 
Zambia  and  Zimbabwe,  other  southern  Africa  countries 


Figure  23 


EC  Coarse  Grain  Ending  Stocks 
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Forecast  for  1993/94. 


Figure  24 

South  Africa  Com  Exports  Recover  from  Drought 

Million  tons 
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Iten 

1990/91 

1991/92 

1992/93 

2/ 

1993/94 

3/ 

Million  astrlc  tens 

(rm 

Baportars: 

O.S. 

44.5 

40.6 

42.0 

34.5 

Argentina 

3.6 

5.9 

4.3 

5.5 

China 

6.6 

9.3 

11.5 

12.0 

Thailand 

1.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

South  Africa 

0.7 

0.8 

0.0 

1.0 

Otbars 

2.2 

4.6 

2.3 

2.5 

Total 

58.8 

61.6 

60.3 

55.6 

hiporters: 

Japan 

16.3 

16.5 

16.4 

16.2 

Fanaw:  USSR 

11.5 

10.4 

6.3 

6.3 

K-U 

3.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Korea,  Hap. 

5.6 

6.2 

6.5 

6.5 

Taiwan 

5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

Maxloo 

1.9 

1.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Bastecn  Europe 

1.3 

0.1 

1.5 

0.7 

Brazil 

0.9 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Sgypt 

1.9 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

Others 

11.0 

18.3 

19.2 

15.9 

Total 

58.8 

61.6 

60.3 

55.6 

SCRHM 

Biportaars: 

U.S. 

5.8 

7.5 

6.7 

6.5 

Argentina 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

Aaistralla 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

Others 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8 

0.6 

Total 

7.8 

9.4 

8.7 

8.8 

Importers  t 

Japan 

3.6 

3.3 

3.0 

3.3 

Naziao 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Taiwan 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Venezuela 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Israel 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Fonner  USSR 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Otbars 

0.9 

0.8 

1.4 

1.1 

Total 

7.8 

9.4 

8.7 

8.8 

BARlBr 

Bapozters: 

B3-12 

7.1 

8.3 

6.0 

6.5 

4.3 

3.5 

2.8 

4.0 

Aaistralla 

2.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

O.S. 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

Others 

2.9 

2.9 

2.2 

2.7 

Totatl 

18.6 

18.8 

15.1 

17.5 

Biporters: 

Saudi  Arabia 

4.2 

6.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Fonner  USSR 

5.7 

5.3 

2.8 

2.9 

Bastem  Burope 

1.2 

0.2 

1.5 

2.3 

japam 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Others 

6.0 

5.3 

5.3 

6.8 

Total 

18.6 

18.8 

15.1 

17.5 

OOARSe  GRAINS 

TCTAL  TTAEB 

88.1 

93.5 

88.1 

85.7 

1/  Octdber-Septenber  year,  wxcl tides  Intra-K  trate. 
Ibtala  mltfit  not  adl  because  of  rounding.  2/  Farecast. 
3/  Projected. 
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also  recovering  from  drought,  have  attained  small  export¬ 
able  com  surpluses  in  1993/94.  However,  they  are  likely 
to  experience  some  difficulties  fmding  markets  without 
support  frcttn  outside  donws.  In  East  Africa,  Uganda  also 
has  exportable  supplies  of  com.  Neighboring  Kenya  is  a 
possible  market  if  donors  provide  financial  assistance. 

In  the  barley  market,  export  gains  are  forecast  for  all  of 
the  major  suppliers-the  EC,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  swne  other  exporters,  including 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Tuikey  are  forecast  to  increase  bar¬ 
ley  shipments.  The  EC  will  continue  to  have  abundant 
supplies  of  barley  for  export  because  of  huge  stocks,  al¬ 
though  lower  prices  under  CAP  reform  are  expected  to 
stimulate  higher  use  of  barley  for  feeding  within  the  EC  it¬ 
self  in  1993/94. 

U.S.  Export  Prospects  Weaken 

U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  are  forecast  at  42.9  million  tons 
in  1993/94,  compared  with  50.5  million  in  1992/93.  This 
will  reduce  the  U.S.  market  share  from  57  percent  to  50 
percent,  the  lowest  since  1985/86. 

Already  faced  with  weak  import  demand  and  strong  com¬ 
petition,  U.S.  coarse  grain  export  prospects  have  further  de¬ 
teriorated  in  recent  weeks  bemuse  of  tight  U.S.  supplies 
and  rising  prices.  Most  of  the  impact  will  be  felt  in  com, 
with  exports  forecast  to  fall  18  percent  from  tlie  estimated 
1992/93  level  to  34.5  million  tons,  the  lowest  since 
1985/86.  Sorghum  exports  are  forecast  to  decline  3  per¬ 
cent  to  6.5  million  tons.  Barley  exports  are  actually  fore¬ 
cast  to  increase  slightly  to  1.8  million  tons  on  the  strength 
of  aggressive  use  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
(EEP). 

U.S.  sales  and  shipments  of  com  (for  the  September-Au¬ 
gust  marketing  year)  through  mid-November  are  mnning 
23  percent  behind  the  pace  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  signifi¬ 
cant  early  season  purchases  of  com  by  Russia.  Russia,  the 
major  com  importer  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  used  long¬ 
term,  low  interest  loans  provided  under  the  U.S.  food  aid 
package  first  announced  last  April  but  not  autliorized  until 
August.  However,  Russia’s  import  prospects  beyond  these 
early  purchases  are  uncertain.  Grain  needs  are  likely  to  be 
lower  than  a  year  ago  because  of  a  increased  procure¬ 
ments,  and  dependence  on  credit  and  food  aid  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Under  a  recent  debt  restructuring  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  Russia  has  paid  part  of  its  arrears  on 
U.S.  credit  guarantees,  with  more  payments  due  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Little  or  no  U.S.  com  is  expected  to  be  sold  to  .southern  Af¬ 
rica  in  1993/94,  in  contrast  to  brisk  sales  early  in  1992/93, 
reflecting  a  return  to  more  normal  crops  in  the  region. 
Lower  shipments  are  also  expected  to  Canada  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Canada’s  1992  com  crop  was  down  sharply  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  weather,  but  is  forecast  to  return  to  normal 
in  1993.  U.S.  sales  to  South  Korea  will  remain  poor  and 
could  even  weaken  further  because  of  continued  com  im¬ 
ports  from  China  and  feed  wheat  imports,  mainly  from 
Canada  and  Australia.  South  Korea  reportedly  purchased 
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Cbuntzy/raglcn  1989/90  1990/91  1991/92  1992/93 

1,000  vt 

Cbm: 


Ja^nn 

14,166 

13,378 

13,411 

14,138 

ndiND 

5,083 

4,939 

4,955 

5,333 

Ebnon:  USSR 

16,396 

8,289 

7,270 

4,721 

South  Africa 

0 

14 

1,757 

2,354 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

165 

216 

1,080 

1,601 

K 

3,241 

2,974 

1,571 

1,378 

Saypt 

1,145 

1,683 

1,067 

1,397 

Canada 

578 

395 

212 

1,247 

Bast  Burcpa 

1,883 

1,417 

120 

1,103 

Algada 

1,214 

1,226 

1,008 

1,076 

S.  Kocaa 

5,663 

2,161 

1,558 

991 

Cazlbbaan 

730 

789 

805 

953 

Saudi  Arabia 

805 

657 

622 

752 

Vwazuala 

415 

448 

534 

718 

OHfcral  JDexica 

543 

542 

563 

686 

Mazico 

4,826 

2,016 

915 

506 

Otbars 

3,238 

2,583 

2,760 

3,196 

Ibtal 

60,091 

43,727 

40,208 

42,150 

Sbr^un: 

Naziao 

3,009 

2,901 

4,881 

4,147 

Japem 

3,225 

1,949 

1,669 

1,922 

Zsraal 

363 

166 

75 

230 

BC 

233 

199 

175 

190 

TUztay 

52 

115 

85 

147 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

21 

217 

173 

98 

Jordan 

290 

51 

91 

50 

Vemwaiala 

104 

0 

0 

13 

FOnoer  USSR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Otbars 

332 

190 

81 

81 

Itotal 

7,629 

5, 868 

7,230 

6,878 

Barley: 

Saudi  Arabia 

532 

1,147 

1,108 

579 

Israal 

147 

124 

320 

263 

Pbrmar  USSR 

7 

0 

161 

235 

Jordan 

187 

150 

196 

195 

Algaria 

124 

103 

92 

115 

Cyprus 

22 

50 

77 

101 

Morocco 

0 

0 

0 

96 

Japan 

104 

39 

52 

50 

Maxiao 

149 

130 

42 

82 

Otbars 

558 

12 

9 

32 

Total 

1,830 

1,755 

2,057 

1,748 

—  !•  greater  than  zero  but  less  than  1,000  nt. 
1/  Septsnber-August  for  com  and  sor^an, 

OUne-May  for  barley. 


feed  wheat  at  around  $100  per  ton  recently,  about  $15-20 
less  than  com  (both  on  a  delivered  basis). 

White  Com  Export  Situation 

U.S.  expwts  of  white  com  account  for  a  very  small  pw- 
tion  of  total  com  exports.  The  world  white  cmti  market  is 
quite  thin  and  import  demand  by  most  countries  is  very 
sporadic,  generally  in  response  to  production  shortfalls 
where  white  com  is  a  staple  food.  There  was  much  inter¬ 
est  in  early  1992  as  a  result  of  drought  in  southern  Africa. 
Accordingly,  there  was  a  surge  in  exports  to  this  region  in 
the  latter  hif  of  1991/92  and  early  months  of  1992/93. 
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OouDtzy/raglcn 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1,000  nfc 

Mulao 

37 

46 

20 

5 

OKltxal  Mnarlca 

3 

5 

34 

16 

COlcpfala 

0 

0 

6 

9 

VazMzuala 

0 

0 

0 

177 

WBStaosi  Bircpe 

3 

3 

3 

0 

KKva 

0 

0 

117 

43 

South  Africa 

0 

0 

100 

150 

Zlnbetoie 

0 

0 

129 

0 

Otbar  Africa 

0 

0 

28 

24 

Japan 

iO 

36 

53 

82 

Tbtal 

82 

90 

490 

506 

1/  Baaad  on  InaiMctlcoa  data  for  Scptanber-August  year. 


In  1992/93,  Venezuela  was  the  largest  U.S.  market,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  South  Africa.  A  snrall  amount  traditionally 
moves  to  Japan  and  Mexico,  whereas  most  other  destina¬ 
tions,  mainly  in  Latin  America  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
are  less  regular.  Prospects  for  future  imports  by  Mexico 
are  uncertain.  Although  Mexico  is  likely  to  import  more 
yellow  com  from  the  U.S.  for  feed  use  if  domestic  com 
production  declines,  there  is  a  taste  preference  fw  local 
white  com  for  food  use. 
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Special  Article 


The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  and  Agriculture: 
Effect  of  Increased  Ethanol  Production  on 
Grain  Producers 


Mark  Peters  ^ 


Abstract:  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  (CAAA),  by  mandating  the 
blending  of  oxygenates-such  as  ethanol-into  gasoline,  could  increase  ethanol  pro¬ 
duction  in  1997  to  1.5  billion  gallons.  Model  results  indicate  that  as  ethanol  produc¬ 
tion  increases,  com  and  other  grain  prices  rise,  lowering  farm  program  costs  about 
$450  million  and  increasing  net  income  (revenues  minus  net  cash  costs)  of  crop 
producers  by  $270  million.  The  increase  in  ethanol  production  involves  some  trade¬ 
offs  within  the  agricultural  sector.  While  grain  prices  increase,  soybean  prices  fall. 
As  a  result,  fanners  in  the  Northern  Plains  see  the  greatest  gains  in  net  income 
while  farmers  in  the  Southeast  may  actually  see  net  incomes  decline. 


Key  words:  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  ethanol,  com,  soybeans,  livestock,  fann 
income. 


The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (CAAA)  of  1990  mandate 
the  blending  of  oxygenates-such  as  ethanol-into  gasoline, 
creating  a  potentially  large  market  for  ethanol.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Research  Service  estimates  that  nearly  4  billion 
gallons  of  oxygenate  (in  ethanol  equivalents)  will  be 
needed,  with  ethanol’s  share  between  25  and  30  percent. 

Analysis  using  the  U.S.  mathematical  programming  model 
shows  that  the  inaease  in  ethaiK)!  production  created  by 
the  CAAA  will  result  in  a  $437-million  increase  in  aop 
sector  revenues  above  what  are  projected  for  1997,  increas¬ 
ing  net  income  to  crop  producers  by  $270  million. 

The  CAAA  Could  Affect  Up  to  65  Percent 
of  Gasoline  Sold 

The  CAAA  sets  up  two  programs  to  reduce  air  pollution 
created  by  automobiles:  the  oxygenated  gasoline  program 
and  the  refwmulated  gasoline  program.  The  oxygenated 
fuels  program  aims  to  reduce  the  levels  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide  emissions  during  the  winter,  while  the  reformulated 
fuel  program  aims  to  reduce  the  rate  of  ozone  formation 
during  the  summer. 

The  oxygenated  gasoline  program,  in  effect  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1992,  requires  that  oxygen  be  blended  into  gasoline 
(at  least  2.7  percent  by  weight)  in  the  four  winter  months 
(November  through  February).  It  ^plies  to  39  urban  areas 
that  failed  to  meet  carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standards. 
The  carbon  monoxide  nonattainment  areas  represent  29 


'  The  author  is  an  Agricultural  Economist  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Branch 
the  Agriculture  and  Trade  Analysis  Division  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  USDA. 


percent  of  winter  gasoline  demand.  The  Congressional  Re¬ 
search  Service  estimates  that  900  million  gallons  of  oxy¬ 
genates  (in  ethanol  equivalents)  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  oxygenated  fuels  program. 

The  reformulated  gasoline  (RFG)  program,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1995,  requires  tliat  oxygen  be  blended  into  gaso¬ 
line  (at  least  2  percent  by  weight)  year  round.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  that  the  reformulated  gasoline  meet  three  perform¬ 
ance  standards  from  a  base  of  standard  vehicles  using 
standard  gasoline.  The  RFG  must  1)  reduce  ozone-form¬ 
ing  hydrocarbon  emissions  during  the  summer  months  15 
percent,  2)  reduce  toxic  air  pollutant  emissions  (benzene, 
formaldehyde  and  others)  15  percent,  and  3)  not  inaease 
nitrogen  oxides  emissions.  Furthermore,  RFG  must  reduce 
hydrocarbon  and  toxic  chemical  emissions  25  percent  be¬ 
low  base  by  2000. 

The  RFG  program  is  currently  mandated  for  nine  urban  ar¬ 
eas  with  the  highest  ozone  emissions.  The  mandated  cities 
represent  17  percent  of  yearly  gasoline  demand.  Other  ar¬ 
eas  not  mandated  by  law  to  participate  in  the  RFG  pro¬ 
gram,  but  not  meeting  ozone  air  quality  standards,  can  opt 
in  to  the  RFG  program.  If  all  ozone  nonattainment  areas 
opt  in  to  the  RFG  program,  nearly  65  percent  of  gasoline 
sold  would  be  affected.  The  Congressional  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  estimates  that  1  billion  gallons  of  oxygenate  (in  ethanol 
equivalents)  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  mandated  areas 
and  4  billion  will  be  needed  if  all  ozone  nonattainment  ar¬ 
eas  opt  in  to  the  program. 

Ethanol  Production  Likely  To  Increase 
to  1.5  Billion  Gallons  by  1997 

Ethanol’s  share  of  the  oxygenate  market  depends  on  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  including  ethanol’s  cost  compared  with  the 
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cost  of  alternative  oxygenates  and  restrictions  placed  on 
ethanol’s  use  by  the  CAAA. 

Ethanol’s  main  competitor  as  an  oxygenate  is  methyl  terti¬ 
ary  butyl  ether  (MTBE).  Ethanol  is  costly  to  produce  rela¬ 
tive  to  MTBE,  but  because  it  receives  a  federal  subsidy  of 
$0.54  per  gallon,  it  costs  considerably  less  to  use. 

The  CAAA  may  limit  ethanol’s  use  as  an  oxygenate. 
Blending  ethanol  into  gasoline  (above  2  percent  oxygen  by 
weight)  inaeases  nitrous  oxides  emissions,  violating  one 
of  the  perfwmance  criteria  for  REG.  A  plan  requiring 
gasoline  destined  to  some  markets  to  be  lower  than  normal 
in  volatility  would  allow  ethanol  to  be  added  to  gasoline 
and  still  meet  the  requirements  of  the  CAAA.  Potentially, 
this  plan  would  support  demand  for  an  additional  600  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  ethanol.  Thus,  by  1997,  total  ethanol  de¬ 
mand  could  reach  1.5  bilUon  gallons. 

The  Modeling  Approach 

The  U.S.  Mathematical  Progranuning  (USMP)  model  was 
used  to  analyze  the  economic  effects  of  inaeased  ethanol 
production  on  the  crop  and  livestock  sectors.  The  USMP 
regional  model  is  a  comparative  static,  market  equilibrium 
model  that  represents  U.S.  crop  and  hvestock  production 
for  the  10  farm  production  regions. 

USMP  specifies  production  of  10  aops:  com,  sorghum, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  soyb^s,  hay,  and  silage. 
Some  16  primary  livestock  products  are  included,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  milk,  hogs,  poultry,  and  beef  cattle.  The  model 
also  includes  several  dozen  processed  and  retail  products, 
including  dairy  products,  pork,  fed  and  nonfed  beef,  soy- 
meal  and  oil,  livestock  fe^s,  and  com  milling  products. 

Government  commodity  acreage  reduction,  price  and  in¬ 
come  support  programs  are  incorporated  in  the  model.  Pro¬ 
duction,  consumption,  trade,  and  prices  for  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  commodities  and  most  processed  or  retail  products 
are  endogenously  determined,  while  holding  stocks  fixed. 

To  provide  a  benchmark  from  which  to  measure  potential 
impacts  of  increased  ethanol  production,  USMP  is  first  cali¬ 
brated  to  repUcate  agricultural  conditions  (projections  of 
supply,  use,  prices,  acreage,livestock  product  demand,  and 
other  indicators)  for  1997  without  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Then 
a  scenario  where  ethanol  production  is  inaeased  from  900 
million  gallons  to  1.5  billion  gallons  is  analyzed. 

While  the  model  uses  a  base  year,  the  analysis  is  not  time 
specific.  The  model  assumes  that  agricultural  producers 
have  several  years  to  adjust  to  a  shock,  therefore,  tlie  re¬ 
sults  from  the  model  represent  medium  term  adjushnents 
of  the  agriculture  sector. 

For  this  analysis  the  acreage  reduction  program  (ARP) 
rates  were  held  constant  at  5  percent.  Reducing  the  ARP 
rates  would  free  up  land  to  produce  the  additional  com 
used  to  produce  ethanol,  reducing  the  effects  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  ethanol  production  on  com  and  other  feed  grain 
prices. 


The  analysis  presented  here  is  similar  to  a  recent  USDA 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  inaeased  ethanol  production  on 
the  agricultural  sector  by  House  and  others.  The  results  of 
the  two  analyses  differ  because  of  different  assumptions  re¬ 
garding  the  size  of  inaease  in  ethanol  production  and 
changes  in  ARP  rates.  The  full  results  of  the  USDA  analy¬ 
sis-including  complete  agricultural  sector,  environmental, 
trade,  and  employment  effects-are  reported  in  a  series  of 
publications  by  the  USDA’s  Economic  Research  Service. 

Crop  Effects 

The  model  results  indicate  that  com  and  other  feed  grain 
(sorghum,  barley,  and  oats)  producers  will  clearly  benefit 
frwn  the  increase  in  ethanol  production.  As  ethanol  pro¬ 
duction  increases,  it  raises  the  demand  for  ccna,  causing 
production  and  price  of  com  to  rise.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  com  in  turn  stimulates  the  demand  for  other 
grains,  primarily  as  livestock  feed,  causing  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  prices  to  rise  too. 

Increasing  ethanol  production  from  900  million  gallons  to 
1.5  billion  gallons  requires  240  million  bushels  of  com. 

Of  this  amount  64  percent  comes  from  inaeased  com  pro¬ 
duction.  The  remainder  comes  from  reduced  feed  and  ex¬ 
port  use.  Demand  for  other  feed  grains  and  wheat  in- 
aeases  as  less  con  is  used  for  feed,  causing  otha  feed 
grain  prices  and  production  to  rise.  The  inaease  in  de¬ 
mand  fw  wheat  is  offset  by  heightened  competition  from 
ethanol  coproducts  (com  gluten  meal,  com  gluten  feed, 
and  distillers’  dried  grains)  in  feed  markets.  In  addition, 
the  inaease  in  com  planting  slightly  intensifies  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  aaeage  among  crops. 

Soybean  producers  will  not  fare  as  well.  The  increase  in 
ethanol  production  will  expand  the  sui^ly  of  ethanol  copro¬ 
ducts  that  compete  with  soybeans  in  fe^  and  vegetable  oil 
maikets.  The  inaeased  competition  reduces  the  demand 
for  soybean  meal  and  oil,  causing  soybean  production, 
prices,  and  revenues  to  fall. 

Com  aaeage  rises  1.3  million  acres  while  soybean  aaeage 
declines  0.6  million  aaes.  Most  of  the  adjustment  occurs 
in  the  Com  Belt,  where  com  acreage  gains  0.7  million 
acres  and  soybean  area  falls  0.4  million  aaes. 

Tedale  A1 — Change  in  prices,  proAictlop,  danestlc  use,  and 
exports  of  crops  as  a  result  of  Increasing 
ethanol  productloD  from  900  min  Inn  to  1.5 
htlllon  ganons 


Crop 

Price 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Ibtal 
daoBstic 
use  1/ 

Exports 

Corn 

2.7 

Percent 

1.7  2.4 

-1 

Other  feed 

2.5 

1.6 

3.6 

-3.4 

grains  2/ 
tbeat 

0.7 

-0.3 

... 

-0.5 

Rice 

— 

— 

— 

— 

So^teans 

-0.4 

-1.5 

-1.7 

0.1 

Cotton 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

Itote:  * — *  Indicates  a  change  of  lees  than  0.05. 

1/  Includes  food,  seed,  livestock  feed,  and  Indistrlal 

usee. 

2/  Sors^Mn,  barley,  and  oats. 
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TablA  A2 — ChasgiM  In  area  plaOtad  dj«  to  incxaaae  In  athanol  prodoctlon,  by  crop  and  raglon. 


Reglona 


Ncjtth- 

Czop  MSt 

Lake 

States 

Coon 

Balt 

tbrthexn 

Plalxm 

fw»- 

Lachla 

South-  Delta 

acMt  States 

Southern 

Plains 

Moun¬ 

tain 

Pacific 

U.S. 

Total 

BsM:  900  itiininn 

1997:  1.5  blllloti  gallcna 

Com  - 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1  - 

1.3 

Othar  feed  - 

grains  1/ 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

Wheat  — 

— 

-0.1 

-0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

-0.2 

Rice  - 

— 

- - 

...  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sojteans  - 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-0.1 

— 

-0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-0.6 

Cotton  - 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

...  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

B  crcps  2/  - 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

Note:  Valties  nay  xx>t  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

> — •  Indicates  a  crcpoot  present  In  xeglon 

or  a  cbanga  of  lesa  than  0.05  ndllicsi  acre*. 

1/  Scr^MiW  harlay  and  oats. 

2/  Oocn,  soK'^un,  harlay,  oats,  vfboat,  cotton,  rlcs,  and  scybsans. 


Overall,  acreage  planted  to  the  eight  major  field  aops 
(com,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  cotton,  rice  and  soy¬ 
beans)  increases  by  0.9  million  acres.  In  the  Delta  States, 
some  acreage  moves  from  soybeans  to  cotton. 

Income  Effects 

Inaeased  production  of  ethanol  will  raise  aop  producer  in¬ 
comes.  Net  income  (value  of  production  plus  deficiency 
and  conservation  reserve  payments  less  variable  costs) 
from  production  of  the  10  major  crops  rises  $270  million.* 
Increased  feed  grain  prices  and  production  cause  crop  reve¬ 
nues  to  rise.  The  revenue  gain  is  offset  by  a  $167-million 
rise  in  variable  costs  caused  by  the  increase  in  production 
and  a  $454-million  decline  in  deficiency  payments  caused 
by  the  increase  in  prices. 

Net  income  from  livestock  production  falls  $359  milUon 
presuming  livestock  producers  do  not  decrease  output  very 
much  in  response  to  higher  feed  costs.  Energy  feed  costs 
increase  more  than  protein  feed  costs  decline,  leading  to  a 
$462-million  increase  in  variable  production  costs.  A 
slight  deaease  in  livestock  production  causes  producer 
prices  to  rise,  causing  a  $103  million  increase  in  producer 
revenues. 

The  decline  in  net  income  in  this  analysis  is  caused  in  part 
by  holding  ARP  rates  constant.  Increasing  land  available 
for  production,  by  reducing  ARP  rates,  could  eliminate  the 
rise  in  com  and  other  feed  grain  prices  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  feed  costs  to  livestock  producers.  In  this  analy¬ 
sis,  reducing  the  ARP  rate  for  com,  so  as  to  keep  the  price 
of  com  constant,  will  cause  net  farm  income  to  increase  by 
$17  million. 

Farmers’  individual  income  prospects  will  depend  on  their 
mix  of  CTOp  and  livestock  enterprises.  In  the  Com  Belt, 


’  Differs  from  net  farm  income  by  value  of  inventory  change,  imputed 
rents,  onfarm  use,  and  other  factors. 


Table  A3— Cbanoee  In  Inocme  and  tfxptmvmtt  frcn  IncxeaMd 
ethanol  prodictloci. 


Base:  900  MlUlcn  gallcns 
Bntetptlae  1997:  1.5  blUlcn  gallons 

1997 

(ndlllcn  $) 

Major  crops: 

value  of  production 

891 

Dsfldancy  payments 

-454 

variable  costs 

167 

Nat  Innmw 

269 

Major  Uvastodc: 

vai\ie  of  production 

103 

variable  costs 

462 

Nat  iTVTtne 

-359 

Total 

Reveoue 

541 

Variable  costs 

629 

Mat  ^Tlrr«n«» 

-89 

Mote:  VeU.ues  nay  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Lake  States,  and  Northern  Plains,  farmers  often  combine 
soybean  or  livestock  production  with  the  production  of 
com.  On  average,  farmers  in  these  regions  could  experi¬ 
ence  a  net  gain  in  income:  farmers  more  dependent  on 
com  production  would  gain  the  most,  while  farmers  more 
deperident  on  soybeans  or  livestock  production  would  gain 
the  least,  w  lose  income. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  net  income  occurs  in  the  Northern 
Plains  ($32  million).  Com  Belt  ($11  million),  and  Lake 
States  ($1  million).  In  the  South,  farmers  seldom  combine 
soybean  production  with  com  or  other  grain  production. 
Soybean  producers  in  this  region  would  iwobably  see  a  de¬ 
cline  in  net  income.  Overall,  farmers  outside  the  Northern 
Plains,  Cwn  Belt,  and  Lake  States  could  experience  a  net 
loss  of  $133  million. 
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table  1 — Feed  graliia:  Haxketlucr  year  ei^pply  and  disaipeiaezice,  area,  and  prloee,  1986/67-1993/94  1/ 


Al{>eodx  table  2 — Foreign  ooaree  grains:  Supply  and  dlsagpiiearanoe,  19B1/62-1993/94  1/ 


Year 

Btocks 

Prodik:tlcB 

Feed 

■notai 

dlsacpearance 

Imports 

Adj\i8ted 
Inports  2/ 

stocks 

Kin  Inn  metric  tens 

Com: 

1981/82 

50.1 

235.2 

177.9 

291.4 

77.9 

67.3 

44.6 

1982/83 

44.6 

230.6 

175.7 

281.5 

72.9 

63.3 

39.9 

1983/84 

39.9 

241.8 

169.5 

288.9 

64.2 

61.1 

40.7 

1984/85 

40.7 

263.4 

185.6 

302.6 

72.5 

66.5 

48.5 

1985/86 

48.5 

253.1 

186.4 

290.2 

61.6 

54.2 

42.3 

1986/87 

42.3 

266.3 

194.1 

307.7 

59.6 

56.6 

38.8 

1987/88 

38.8 

269.3 

199.9 

313.7 

62.8 

56.6 

40.4 

1988/89 

40.4 

275.4 

211.2 

326.8 

74.1 

65.4 

40.3 

1989/90 

40.3 

269.3 

214.6 

331.3 

81.5 

74.4 

38.4 

1990/91 

38.4 

276.5 

196.7 

317.2 

61.8 

58.7 

41.5 

199V92 

41.5 

297.4 

210.6 

327.3 

73.5 

61.1 

51.3 

1992/93  3/ 

51.3 

288.3 

207.0 

333.9 

63.1 

60.2 

47.7 

1993/94  4/ 

47.7 

290.3 

210.7 

330.0 

61.1 

55.4 

42.0 

Slors^un: 

1981/82 

8.2 

48.2 

28.3 

55.5 

14.3 

13.7 

7.5 

1982/83 

7.5 

43.9 

25.0 

50.5 

12.3 

11.6 

6.2 

1983/84 

6.2 

46.1 

25.5 

52.0 

13.0 

13.0 

6.6 

1984/85 

6.6 

43.8 

25.8 

51.8 

12.8 

13.1 

6.1 

1985/86 

6.1 

41.7 

24.5 

47.2 

9.6 

8.8 

5.0 

1986/87 

5.0 

40.5 

22.9 

46.2 

7.9 

7.8 

4.3 

1987/88 

4.3 

37.8 

22.3 

45.0 

8.6 

8.3 

3.0 

1988/89 

3.0 

39.8 

23.1 

45.9 

11.0 

10.6 

4.8 

1989/90 

4.8 

39.6 

21.7 

47.4 

9.2 

9.0 

4.7 

1990/91 

4.7 

37.9 

21.1 

44.5 

8.0 

7.8 

4.0 

1991/92 

4.0 

36.8 

22.2 

43.6 

9.8 

9.4 

4.6 

1992/93 

3/ 

4.6 

41.1 

20.8 

47.6 

8.5 

8.7 

5.2 

1993/94 

4/ 

5.2 

40.5 

20.8 

46.8 

8.6 

8.8 

5.2 

Barley: 

198V82 

16.2 

139.2 

105.4 

143.8 

20.3 

13.9 

13.6 

1982/83 

13.6 

150.0 

108.4 

147.1 

17.2 

13.1 

17.2 

1983/84 

17.2 

147.2 

115.9 

154.2 

20.2 

16.4 

12.0 

1984/85 

12.0 

157.4 

115.9 

152.4 

22.9 

17.9 

18.4 

1985/86 

18.4 

159.9 

120.5 

156.3 

22.1 

18.2 

22.3 

1986/87 

22.3 

163.5 

125.8 

162.6 

24.1 

18.4 

26.0 

1987/88 

26.0 

162.5 

124.6 

166.1 

23.7 

15.7 

24.8 

1988/89 

24.8 

156.5 

116.4 

155.6 

21.2 

15.6 

27.2 

1989/90 

27.2 

156.0 

120.7 

159.4 

21.9 

17.5 

25.3 

1990/91 

25.3 

168.8 

123.3 

166.7 

22.9 

18.2 

28.8 

1991/92 

28.8 

159.0 

113.9 

160.3 

22.6 

18.3 

29.1 

1992/93 

3/ 

29.1 

155.5 

115.6 

158.2 

19.9 

14.9 

27.8 

1993/94 

4/ 

27.8 

157.7 

119.0 

160.7 

21.1 

16.9 

26.1 

Total  coarse  grains: 
1981/82 

:  5/ 

82.1 

512.2 

353.7 

580.4 

114.7 

97.1 

73.1 

1982/83 

73.1 

524.5 

359.1 

576.2 

103.7 

89.3 

73.6 

1983/84 

73.6 

540.4 

366.0 

598.3 

99.0 

92.5 

71.2 

1984/85 

71.2 

568.2 

379.3 

608.1 

110.8 

99.3 

86.7 

1985/86 

86.7 

557.5 

387.7 

597.2 

95.1 

81.8 

82.3 

1986/87 

82.3 

570.3 

395.4 

615.2 

93.3 

82.1 

82.6 

1987/88 

82.6 

567.3 

403.5 

622.8 

97.1 

87.2 

80.9 

1988/89 

80.9 

571.4 

403.9 

627.3 

108.1 

93.7 

84.9 

1989/90 

84.9 

569.6 

412.1 

640.6 

114.5 

102.5 

82.3 

1990/91 

82.3 

590.2 

396.6 

630.1 

94.2 

86.3 

92.5 

1991/92 

92.5 

584.8 

396.8 

624.6 

108.2 

91.3 

100.2 

1992/93  3/ 

100.2 

579.1 

391.3 

634.5 

95.5 

86.7 

94.7 

1993/94  4/ 

94.7 

585.6 

396.9 

634.7 

93.2 

83.7 

86.0 

1/  VSi^'egated  on  basis  of  local  inarbstlng  years,  exce^it  for  adjusted  Isfoits.  2/  Based  on  Oct. /Sept, 
trade  year  and  etcUriee  lOtra-BC  trade.  3/  Forecast.  4/  Projected.  5/  Trtr.hitVw  oats,  rye,  millet, 
and  mixed  grains. 


Source:  CcnpUed  frcm  Wbrld  Grain  Situation  and  OutloOc,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  usctA  data. 
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ti^e  4 — SozybLim:  Mazkatlny  year  and  disappearance,  area,  emd  prices,  1986/87-1993/94 


t«^a  5 — Barl€y:  Martotlnff  year  suiply  auad  dlsappoaz'a&csar  area,  and  pirlcae,  1986/87-1993/94 


t^*  6 — Oata:  Markatloff  yaar  aucply  and  dlsafipaaraiioa,  area,  and  ixrlcaa,  1586/87-1593/94 


tedsle  7 — Oom:  Marketincr  year  supply  emd  disappearance,  ^eclfled  periods,  1986/87-1993/94 
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(jjaotlty  under  loan  «md  Cazmar-cwMd  r*** rv*.  2/  PraUmlnary.  3/  PzDj*ct«d. 


table  9 — Barley:  Itarloetliv  year  migply  azxl  diseppearanoe,  q>eclfled  pezloda,  1986/87-1993/94 
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—  >  tbt  applicable. 

1/  TnrliKkae  quantity  iintkar  loan  and  fanner-awDad  raaerve.  2/  PraUmlnaiy.  3/  Projected. 


tabla  10— Oatat  Muicatliicr  y»ar  atvply  aad  dLsappaaranca,  1986/87-1993/94 


Appendix  table  ll~Average  prices  received  by  fanners,  Cblted  States,  by  nootb,  and  loan  rate,  1985-93  1/ 


Year  Sept.  Oct.  Itov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Acverage 

2/  3/  rate 


$/bu. 

Oom: 


1985 

2.29 

2.11 

2.21 

2.29 

2.33 

2.32 

2.29 

2.30 

2.39 

2.32 

2.00 

1.73 

2.23 

2.55 

1986 

1.45 

1.40 

1.47 

1.50 

1.48 

1.42 

1.47 

1.52 

1.66 

1.69 

1.60 

1.47 

1.50 

1.92 

1987 

1.49 

1.55 

1.61 

1.72 

1.77 

1.83 

1.86 

1.88 

1.94 

2.41 

2.72 

2.65 

1.94 

1.82 

1988 

2.60 

2.58 

2.51 

2.53 

2.60 

2.59 

2.60 

2.56 

2.58 

2.52 

2.47 

2.27 

2.54 

1.77 

1989 

2.29 

2.22 

2.24 

2.27 

2.31 

2.32 

2.37 

2.51 

2.62 

2.63 

2.62 

2.51 

2.36 

1.65 

1990 

2.32 

2.19 

2.16 

2.22 

2.27 

2.32 

2.39 

2.42 

2.38 

2.31 

2.27 

2.33 

2.28 

1.57 

1991 

2.33 

2.31 

2.29 

2.33 

2.40 

2.46 

2.49 

2.48 

2.49 

2.47 

2.33 

2.15 

2.37 

1.63 

1992 

1993 

Sor^nzD: 

2.16 

2.21 

2.05 

2.28 

1.98 

1.97 

2.03 

2.00 

2.10 

$/cwt 

2.16 

2.14 

2.09 

2.22 

2.25 

2.07 

1.72 

1985 

3.27 

3.30 

3.47 

3.76 

3.69 

3.55 

3.67 

3.80 

3.99 

3.43 

3.06 

2.66 

3.45 

4.32 

1986 

2.36 

2.34 

2.39 

2.41 

2.37 

2.36 

2.44 

2.58 

2.69 

2.79 

2.66 

2.52 

2.45 

3.25 

1987 

2.43 

2.48 

2.69 

2.72 

2.75 

2.88 

2.92 

2.94 

2.90 

4.13 

4.56 

4.41 

3.04 

3.11 

1388 

4.26 

4.16 

3.99 

4.07 

4.09 

4.05 

4.04 

4.21 

4.03 

3.90 

4.00 

3.81 

4.05 

3.00 

1989 

3.80 

3.61 

3.68 

3.54 

3.58 

3.53 

3.69 

3.89 

4.07 

4.29 

4.44 

4.14 

3.75 

2.80 

1990 

3.96 

3.55 

3.57 

3.67 

3.72 

3.88 

3.93 

4.05 

4.11 

3.89 

3.95 

4.01 

3.79 

2.66 

1991 

4.10 

3.93 

3.94 

3.99 

4.07 

4.19 

4.31 

4.28 

4.31 

4.22 

3.82 

3.77 

4.01 

2.75 

1992 

1993 

3.71 

3.69 

3.23 

3.75 

3.21 

3.27 

3.38 

3.32 

3.38 

3.38 

3.34 

3.40 

3.71 

3.77 

3.38 

2.91 

Year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

2/ 

Ifctv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Meu:. 

Apr. 

Hay 

Awerage 

3/ 

Loan 

rate 

$/bu. 

Oats: 


1985 

1.59 

1.31 

1.16 

1.10 

1.08 

1.17 

1.20 

1.18 

1.16 

1.14 

1.13 

1.21 

1.23 

1.31 

1986 

1.10 

0.90 

0.86 

0.99 

1.10 

1.32 

1.44 

1.46 

1.47 

1.45 

1.50 

1.57 

1.21 

0.99 

1987 

1.52 

1.29 

1.40 

1.49 

1.60 

1.62 

1.76 

1.79 

1.84 

1.78 

1.82 

1.84 

1.56 

0.94 

1988 

2.63 

2.86 

2.54 

2.57 

2.56 

2.41 

2.47 

2.52 

2.46 

2.41 

2.24 

2.13 

2.61 

0.90 

1989 

1.82 

1.53 

1.47 

1.36 

1.47 

1.48 

1.53 

1.47 

1.43 

1.39 

1.44 

1.45 

1.49 

0.85 

1990 

1.33 

1.15 

1.06 

1.09 

1.14 

1.16 

1.17 

1.13 

1.13 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.14 

0.81 

1991 

1.08 

1.08 

1.09 

1.12 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

1.31 

1.44 

1.44 

1.46 

1.43 

1.21 

0.83 

1992 

1.38 

1.32 

1.23 

1.26 

1.31 

1.35 

1.36 

1.41 

1.42 

1.42 

1.44 

1.51 

1.32 

0.87 

1993 

1.43 

1.36 

1.33 

1.32 

1.34 

All  barley: 

1985 

2.14 

2.08 

1.98 

1.88 

1.96 

2.05 

2.07 

2.05 

1.95 

1.88 

1.85 

1.73 

1.98 

2.08 

1986 

1.57 

1.67 

1.51 

1.45 

1.58 

1.69 

1.62 

1.60 

1.63 

1.69 

1.69 

1.76 

1.61 

1.56 

1987 

1.74 

1.82 

2.00 

1.87 

1.72 

1.88 

1.83 

1.78 

1.72 

1.65 

1.74 

1.77 

1.81 

1.49 

1988 

2.45 

2.97 

2.96 

2.94 

2.86 

2.96 

2.73 

2.74 

2.67 

2.74 

2.73 

2.64 

2.80 

1.44 

1989 

2.34 

2.16 

2.70 

2.47 

2.41 

2.47 

2.47 

2.33 

2.33 

2.19 

2.22 

2.36 

2.42 

1.34 

1990 

2.29 

2.16 

2.13 

2.13 

2.04 

2.16 

2.13 

2.14 

2.13 

2.15 

2.10 

2.05 

2.14 

1.28 

1991 

1.90 

1.73 

2.06 

2.06 

2.10 

2.20 

2.24 

2.21 

2.15 

2.12 

2.14 

2.22 

2.10 

1.32 

1992 

2.09 

2.26 

2.16 

1.84 

1.92 

2.05 

1.95 

2.07 

2.00 

2.00 

2.09 

1.98 

2.05 

1.40 

1993 

1.96 

1.81 

2.04 

1.84 

1.82 

Year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

tbv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

2/ 


$/bu. 


Feed  barley: 


1985 

2.26 

2.05 

1.75 

1.74 

1.85 

1.90 

2.03 

2.00 

1.90 

1.83 

1.85 

1.81 

1986 

1.61 

1.44 

1.21 

1.33 

1.49 

1.62 

1.59 

1.56 

1.61 

1.69 

1.71 

1.84 

1987 

1.79 

1.59 

1.54 

1.57 

1.65 

1.68 

1.63 

1.65 

1.64 

1.59 

1.73 

1.76 

1988 

2.07 

2.34 

2.37 

2.39 

2.34 

2.30 

2.27 

2.28 

2.29 

2.35 

2.32 

2.27 

1989 

2.18 

1.96 

2.06 

1.98 

1.97 

2.09 

2.10 

2.02 

2.01 

1.99 

2.08 

2.28 

1990 

2.26 

2.04 

1.77 

1.85 

1.91 

1.95 

1.89 

2.02 

1.94 

1.95 

1.99 

2.00 

1991 

1.91 

1.63 

1.63 

1.84 

1.90 

1.96 

2.02 

1.96 

1.99 

1.99 

2.00 

2.19 

1992 

2.06 

1.99 

1.73 

1.72 

1.78 

1.78 

1.79 

1.86 

1.86 

1.83 

1.84 

1.87 

1993 

1.98 

1.77 

1.62 

1.57 

1.61 

Malting  barley: 

1985 

2.02 

2.13 

2.49 

2.33 

2.24 

2.32 

2.19 

2.13 

1.99 

1.93 

1.85 

1.66 

1986 

1.52 

2.07 

2.23 

1.85 

1.83 

1.78 

1.65 

1.70 

1.69 

1.69 

1.65 

1.66 

1987 

1.68 

2.04 

2.55 

2.39 

1.88 

2.07 

2.01 

2.15 

1.80 

1.69 

1.75 

1.79 

1988 

2.80 

3.26 

3.38 

3.47 

3.41 

3.34 

3.27 

3.32 

3.22 

3.22 

3.16 

3.04 

1989 

2.62 

2.68 

3.04 

2.87 

2.89 

2.90 

2.88 

2.73 

2.61 

2.45 

2.51 

2.53 

1990 

2.35 

2.37 

2.47 

2.42 

2.29 

2.34 

2.44 

2.24 

2.33 

2.40 

2.26 

2.10 

1991 

1.88 

2.02 

2.80 

2.65 

2.66 

2.54 

2.45 

2.53 

2.47 

2.31 

2.40 

2.27 

1992 

2.15 

2.51 

2.60 

2.11 

2.14 

2.23 

2.U 

2.31 

2.20 

2.17 

2.32 

2.14 

1993 

1.92 

1.86 

2.56 

2.36 

2.36 

1/  Frlcee  do  not  Include  an  allowance  for  loans  cutstanding  and  govamnent  purchases.  2/  October  1993  data  are 
prellndneuy.  3/  U.S.  season-atverage  prlcee  based  on  monthly  prices  vnel^ted  by  mcnthly  marketings. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prlcee,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board,  U£DA. 
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Aifwodlx  table  12 — CaA  prices  at  principal  markets,  1567-93 


Year  Sept. 

Oct. 

Ntov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

$/bu, 

Oom,  no.  2  yellow. 

Ceutral  Illinois: 

1987  1.50 

1.64 

1.74 

1.78 

1.84 

1.90 

1.92 

1.92 

1.97 

2.66 

2.85 

2.70 

2.03 

1988  2.68 

2.70 

2.54 

2.58 

2.62 

2.60 

2.64 

2.58 

2.64 

2.53 

2.44 

2.30 

2.57 

1989  2.35 

2.25 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.34 

2.44 

2.64 

2.73 

2.70 

2.68 

2.54 

2.46 

1990  2.25 

2.18 

2.20 

2.27 

2.31 

2.36 

2.45 

2.50 

2.41 

2.34 

2.34 

2.45 

2.34 

1991  2.39 

2.41 

2.41 

2.42 

2.49 

2.58 

2.64 

2.50 

2.51 

2.51 

2.31 

2.17 

2.45 

1992  2.13 

1.97 

1.99 

2.05 

2.07 

2.06 

2.16 

2.23 

2.20 

2.09 

2.25 

2.27 

2.12 

1993  2.20 

2.27 

Ocnt,  no.  2  yellcw. 

Gulf  Ports: 

1987  1.86 

1.99 

2.08 

2.11 

2.20 

2.23 

2.29 

2.28 

2.29 

3.05 

3.22 

3.02 

2.39 

1988  3.08 

3.07 

2.89 

2.99 

3.01 

2.99 

3.02 

2.93 

2.99 

2.87 

2.73 

2.57 

2.93 

1989  2.60 

2.40 

2.75 

2.75 

2.69 

2.70 

2.72 

3.01 

3.08 

3.05 

2.92 

2.79 

2.79 

1990  2.59 

2.55 

2.54 

2.60 

2.68 

2.70 

2.77 

2.80 

2.69 

2.65 

2.67 

2.79 

2.67 

1991  2.76 

2.76 

2.72 

2.71 

2.70 

2.89 

2.96 

2.77 

2.77 

2.80 

2.61 

2.48 

2.74 

1992  2.50 

2.40 

2.42 

2.39 

2.39 

2.40 

2.48 

2.55 

2.50 

2.36 

2.59 

2.55 

2.46 

1993  2.55 

2.68 

Com,  no.  2  yellcw. 

St.  Inula 

1987  1.65 

1.78 

1.91 

1.97 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.10 

2.13 

2.77 

2.96 

2.81 

2.19 

1986  2.82 

2.62 

2.70 

2.76 

2.81 

2.79 

2.82 

2.76 

2.83 

2.58 

2.57 

2.38 

2.72 

1989  2.38 

2.39 

2.48 

2.44 

2.45 

2.48 

2.57 

2.77 

2.86 

2.85 

2.75 

2.59 

2.58 

1990  2.37 

2.32 

2.65 

2.41 

2.46 

2.50 

2.58 

2.61 

2.52 

2.47 

2.45 

2.54 

2.49 

1991  2.44 

2.46 

2.50 

2.53 

2.51 

2.73 

2.78 

2.59 

2.63 

2.61 

2.32 

2.32 

2.53 

1992  2.23 

2.01 

2.16 

2.20 

2.20 

2.23 

2.28 

2.36 

2.33 

2.23 

2.38 

2.37 

2.25 

1993  2.30 

2.39 

Sar^un,  no. 2  yellow.  Gulf  Ports:  1/ 

$/cwt 

1987  3.13 

3.35 

3.55 

3.50 

3.65 

3.80 

3.86 

3.70 

3.73 

5.00 

5.33 

4.93 

3.96 

1988  4.99 

4.91 

4.64 

4.93 

4.99 

4.99 

5.02 

4.89 

5.05 

4.75 

4.02 

4.53 

4.81 

1989  4.67 

4.61 

4.69 

4.70 

4.62 

4.59 

4.70 

4.97 

5.04 

4.87 

4.95 

4.73 

4.76 

1990  4.52 

4.43 

4.43 

4.60 

4.76 

4.82 

4.97 

4.94 

4.64 

4.45 

4.54 

4.72 

4.65 

1991  4.61 

4.86 

4.79 

4.90 

5.08 

5.30 

5.39 

5.00 

4.89 

4.72 

4.27 

4.26 

4.86 

1992  4.26 

4.11 

4.22 

4.33 

4.33 

4.29 

4.32 

4.30 

4.22 

4.03 

4.38 

4.41 

4.27 

1993  4.40 

4.55 

Sor^ium,  no.  2  yellow,  Kansais 

City: 

1967  2.64 

2.75 

2.90 

2.95 

3.05 

3.24 

3.27 

3.16 

3.21 

4.58 

4.79 

4.28 

3.40 

1988  4.27 

4.17 

4.00 

4.23 

4.24 

4.26 

4.32 

4.17 

4.29 

4.15 

3.96 

3.92 

4.17 

1989  4.73 

3.91 

4.00 

3.98 

3.91 

3.84 

4.01 

4.32 

4.47 

4.54 

4.48 

4.27 

4.21 

1990  3.89 

3.79 

3.85 

3.97 

4.12 

4.21 

4.35 

4.34 

4.13 

4.02 

4.05 

4.22 

4.08 

1991  4.24 

4.30 

4.27 

4.35 

4.44 

4.62 

4.78 

4.41 

4.54 

4.51 

4.05 

3.77 

4.36 

1992  3.76 

3.60 

3.61 

3.70 

3.70 

3.66 

3.70 

3.72 

3.82 

3.58 

3.99 

4.01 

3.74 

1993  3.89 

4.03 

Sorghtm,  no.  2  yellow,  Texas 

Hl^  Plains:  2/ 

1987  3.19 

3.27 

3.27 

3.39 

3.40 

3.53 

3.56 

3.54 

3.55 

4.84 

5.25 

4.96 

3.81 

1988  4.98 

4.95 

4.62 

4.63 

4.75 

4.69 

4.72 

4.63 

4.50 

4.59 

4.46 

4.44 

4.66 

1989  4.39 

4.13 

4.06 

4.03 

4.04 

4.02 

4.10 

4.38 

4.96 

4.94 

4.82 

4.63 

4.38 

1990  4.27 

4.17 

4.28 

4.49 

4.49 

4.57 

4.69 

4.66 

4.66 

4.48 

4.39 

4.57 

4.48 

1991  4.52 

4.56 

4.57 

4.61 

4.76 

4.92 

5.04 

4.93 

5.01 

5.03 

4.85 

4.54 

4.78 

1992  4.14 

3.68 

3.72 

3.86 

3.91 

3.86 

4.04 

4.14 

4.05 

3.95 

4.47 

4.46 

4.02 

1993  4.43 

4.63 

Year  June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mav. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

tlay 

Average 

$/bu. 

Bturley,  no.  3  or  better  malting,  65!t6  or  better  plvxip,  Minneapolis: 


1987 

2.07 

1.93 

1.73 

1.98 

2.08 

2.05 

2.01 

2.02 

2.15 

2.08 

2.11 

2.24 

2.04 

1988 

3.61 

3.87 

4.25 

4.40 

4.39 

4.14 

3.82 

4.14 

4.19 

4.33 

4.29 

3.84 

4.11 

1989 

3.02 

3.33 

3.57 

3.43 

3.48 

3.18 

3.19 

3.20 

3.02 

3.83 

2.97 

3.17 

3.28 

1990 

2.92 

2.35 

2.35 

2.32 

2.30 

2.40 

2.31 

2.33 

2.38 

2.46 

2.48 

2.41 

2.42 

1991 

2.26 

2.14 

2.14 

2.21 

2.38 

2.50 

2.54 

2.51 

2.51 

2.50 

2.50 

MQ 

2.38 

1992 

2.58 

2.59 

2.19 

2.30 

2.39 

2.35 

2.36 

2.36 

2.32 

2.33 

2.34 

2.34 

2.37 

1993 

2.30 

2.27 

2.27 

2.18 

2.26 

Barley,  no 

I.  2  feed. 

Dulilth: 

3/,  4/ 

1987 

1.73 

1.59 

1.60 

1.76 

1.78 

1.82 

1.74 

1.72 

1.77 

1.88 

1.94 

1.98 

1.78 

1988 

2.41 

2.38 

2.08 

2.24 

2.32 

2.27 

2.14 

2.24 

2.33 

2.49 

2.52 

2.41 

2.32 

1989 

2.12 

2.11 

2.17 

2.13 

2.16 

2.15 

2.23 

2.28 

2.20 

2.27 

2.27 

2.33 

2.20 

1990 

2.39 

2.17 

1.99 

2.01 

2.11 

2.16 

2.07 

2.09 

2.15 

2.14 

2.12 

2.13 

2.13 

1991 

2.02 

1.89 

1.92 

2.08 

2.18 

2.23 

2.18 

2.20 

2.28 

2.30 

2.35 

2.38 

2.17 

1992 

2.30 

2.15 

2.03 

2.12 

2.11 

2.08 

2.06 

2.06 

2.08 

2.10 

2.12 

2.05 

2.11 

1993 

1.99 

1.96 

1.89 

1.89 

2.01 

Oats,  no. 

2  heavy  vhlte,  MlnoeapoUs: 

1987 

1.64 

1.61 

1.77 

1.85 

1.97 

2.05 

2.02 

2.10 

2.06 

1.93 

1.94 

2.12 

1.92 

1988 

3.26 

3.25 

3.09 

3.07 

2.99 

2.71 

2.74 

2.87 

2.59 

2.49 

2.30 

2.22 

2.80 

1989 

1.97 

1.72 

1.59 

1.58 

1.61 

1.68 

1.70 

1.56 

1.48 

1.57 

1.63 

1.68 

1.65 

1990 

1.52 

1.37 

1.25 

1.23 

1.29 

1.30 

1.24 

1.22 

1.18 

1.27 

1.32 

1.36 

1.30 

1991 

1.25 

1.33 

1.38 

1.35 

1.41 

1.42 

1.49 

1.50 

1.68 

1.66 

1.57 

1.59 

1.47 

1992 

1.55 

1.49 

1.45 

1.58 

1.52 

1.59 

1.63 

1.66 

1.63 

1.63 

1.66 

1.57 

1.58 

1993 

1.54 

1.63 

1.63 

1.66 

1.56 

MQ  K  N3  quotes. 

1/  Ball  delivered  to  Texais  <3iil£.  2/  Beportlng  point  changed  frcnt  Texas  Hls^  Plains  to  flmit-h  panbemdle  starting 

January  1991.  3/  Prior  to  June  1977  reported  ais  barley,  no.  3  or  better.  4/  Beportlng  point  changed  frcnt 

Minneapolis  #2  feed  bo  Duluth  #2  feed  beginning  Mitrch  1987 . 

Scxirce:  Grain  and  Feed  Market  News,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  OSDA. 
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AEpeodLx  table  13 — Faod-prloe  ratios  for  Uvestoclc,  poultry,  and  nLUc,  by  ncDtb,  1984-93 

Year  Sept.  Oct.  Nav.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Jpr.  May  Jlma  July  Xi^. 


Hog/oom, 

U.S, 

.  basis  2/: 

1964 

16.00 

16.50 

18.40 

19.00 

18.20 

18.40 

1985 

17.30 

20.40 

19.50 

19.80 

19.00 

18.40 

1986 

40.20 

37.90 

35.90 

33.70 

31.90 

33.90 

1987 

36.40 

31.50 

25.20 

23.40 

24.30 

25.00 

1986 

15.70 

15.00 

14.40 

15.70 

15.70 

15.60 

1989 

19.00 

21.00 

20.10 

21.20 

20.50 

20.80 

1990 

22.30 

23.30 

25.90 

21.50 

22.00 

22.50 

1991 

19.90 

18.90 

16.60 

16.60 

15.20 

16.20 

1992 

19.50 

20.50 

20.70 

21.20 

20.50 

22.10 

1993 

21.60 

20.70 

Beef-steer/ com,  Onaba  3/: 

1984 

21.30 

22.40 

24.60 

25.60 

24.80 

24.10 

1985 

21.80 

25.70 

27.80 

26.70 

25.60 

24.40 

1986 

42.10 

42.70 

39.70 

38.80 

40.80 

43.90 

1967 

42.10 

41.40 

38.40 

36.70 

36.40 

37.40 

1988 

26.40 

26.40 

28.40 

27.90 

26.10 

28.70 

1989 

30.80 

31.10 

32.20 

32.80 

34.20 

34.00 

1990 

34.50 

36.50 

37.30 

36.50 

35.30 

34.30 

1991 

28.80 

29.90 

30.50 

29.70 

29.90 

31.00 

1992 

35.10 

37.40 

38.00 

38.80 

39.60 

40.00 

1993 

32.00 

29.60 

KlUc/feed, 

,  U.l 

3.  basis 

4/: 

1984 

1.48 

1.56 

1.62 

1.59 

1.57 

1.57 

1985 

1.51 

1.56 

1.55 

1.53 

1.48 

1.50 

1986 

1.61 

1.75 

1.77 

1.77 

1.73 

1.69 

1987 

1.65 

1.64 

1.65 

1.63 

1.51 

1.47 

1988 

1.25 

1.32 

1.36 

1.37 

1.38 

1.35 

1989 

1.52 

1.63 

1.71 

1.76 

1.67 

1.56 

1990 

1.54 

1.45 

1.40 

1.29 

1.31 

1.28 

1991 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.57 

1.50 

1.44 

1992 

1.52 

1.51 

1.48 

1.45 

1.39 

1.36 

1993 

1.42 

1.43 

Bgg/feed, 

U.S 

.  basis 

5/: 

1984 

5.90 

5.70 

6.50 

6.30 

5.50 

5.60 

1985 

7.10 

7.30 

7.50 

7.40 

7.20 

6.90 

1986 

7.30 

7.00 

8.00 

7.80 

7.30 

7.10 

1987 

6.50 

6.00 

6.40 

5.70 

5.50 

5.30 

1988 

5.40 

5.30 

5.40 

5.40 

5.90 

5.80 

1989 

6.80 

7.10 

7.90 

8.30 

8.40 

7.10 

1990 

6.70 

7.30 

7.30 

7.70 

7.90 

6.90 

1991 

6.50 

6.20 

6.30 

7.00 

5.70 

5.50 

1992 

5.90 

5.80 

6.60 

6.60 

6.40 

6.20 

1993 

5.60 

5.80 

Broiler/ feed. 

U.S.  basis  6/: 

1984 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.70 

2.90 

2.90 

1985 

3.20 

3.10 

3.50 

3.20 

3.20 

3.10 

1986 

3.80 

4.40 

3.90 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

1987 

2.90 

2.60 

2.70 

2.50 

2.70 

2.70 

1986 

3.20 

2.80 

2.70 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

1989 

3.10 

2.70 

2.60 

2.50 

2.70 

3.00 

1990 

3.10 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.90 

2.90 

1991 

3.20 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.90 

2.90 

1992 

3.00 

3.30 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

1993 

3.60 

3.20 

Tuidsey/feed, 

U.S.  basis  7/: 

1984 

3.90 

4.40 

5.00 

5.50 

4.70 

3.80 

1985 

5.00 

5.50 

5.50 

5.60 

3.40 

3.40 

1986 

4.70 

4.90 

4.80 

4.00 

3.30 

3.40 

1987 

2.90 

2.80 

3.10 

3.60 

2.90 

2.60 

1988 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

2.90 

2.70 

2.90 

1989 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.00 

2.80 

1990 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.10 

2.90 

3.00 

1991 

3.50 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.00 

3.00 

1992 

3.10 

3.20 

3.30 

3.20 

3.00 

2.90 

1993 

3.30 

3.40 

16.30 

15.30 

15.40 

16.90 

17.60 

17.40 

17.12 

17.60 

17.30 

19.20 

22.70 

29.50 

35.90 

21.38 

32.20 

33.40 

32.80 

35.00 

37.30 

39.90 

35.34 

22.70 

22.30 

23.90 

19.50 

16.20 

16.90 

23.94 

15.10 

14.40 

16.10 

17.90 

18.60 

20.10 

16.19 

21.60 

21.40 

23.40 

22.90 

23.20 

23.30 

21.53 

21.50 

21.00 

22.70 

23.70 

23.90 

22.00 

22.69 

15.70 

16.50 

18.10 

18.90 

19.10 

20.50 

17.68 

22.30 

21.10 

22.10 

23.10 

20.70 

21.10 

21.24 

22.20 

21.50 

21.50 

21.00 

20.40 

21.70 

22.59 

24.00 

22.90 

23.00 

22.30 

28.90 

36.70 

25.82 

41.90 

42.20 

40.20 

38.90 

41.40 

43.90 

41.38 

38.20 

39.40 

38.60 

29.50 

24.40 

26.10 

35.72 

29.40 

30.20 

29.30 

29.10 

29.60 

32.00 

28.79 

32.60 

31.10 

29.30 

27.90 

28.50 

30.90 

31.28 

34.00 

32.80 

32.70 

32.00 

31.30 

28.50 

33.81 

30.40 

31.60 

30.60 

29.40 

32.20 

34.70 

30.73 

38.70 

37.60 

37.50 

36.80 

31.40 

32.80 

36.98 

1.55 

1.51 

1.47 

1.45 

1.44 

1.47 

1.52 

1.48 

1.48 

1.46 

1.45 

1.51 

1.55 

1.51 

1.63 

1.61 

1.57 

1.57 

1.56 

1.58 

1.65 

1.43 

1.40 

1.37 

1.36 

1.15 

1.19 

1.45 

1.30 

1.29 

1.28 

1.29 

1.37 

1.43 

1.33 

1.49 

1.48 

1.49 

1.52 

1.55 

1.58 

1.58 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.28 

1.37 

1.43 

1.35 

1.40 

1.41 

1.43 

1.47 

1.51 

1.52 

1.49 

1.35 

1.41 

1.45 

1.46 

1.43 

1.40 

1.43 

6.30 

5.70 

5.50 

5.90 

5.90 

6.50 

5.94 

7.60 

6.40 

6.40 

5.70 

6.90 

7.30 

6.98 

6.60 

6.60 

5.90 

6.00 

5.70 

5.60 

6.74 

5.60 

5.20 

5.00 

5.30 

4.90 

4.90 

5.53 

7.50 

6.20 

5.90 

6.00 

6.10 

6.80 

5.98 

8.00 

7.30 

6.20 

6.40 

5.40 

6.40 

7.11 

7.80 

6.80 

6.10 

6.10 

6.80 

6.70 

7.01 

5.40 

5.50 

5.10 

5.30 

5.20 

5.30 

5.75 

7.10 

6.90 

6.30 

6.50 

5.70 

6.10 

6.34 

2.80 

2.80 

3.10 

3.20 

3.10 

3.10 

2.90 

3.10 

3.10 

3.40 

3.80 

4.50 

4.60 

3.48 

3.50 

3.20 

3.30 

3.00 

2.90 

3.30 

3.47 

2.80 

3.10 

3.70 

4.10 

3.30 

3.40 

3.04 

3.10 

3.30 

3.70 

3.50 

3.30 

3.00 

3.08 

3.20 

3.00 

3.20 

3.10 

3.30 

3.00 

2.95 

2.90 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.20 

3.20 

2.93 

2.90 

2.80 

3.10 

3.00 

3.20 

3.30 

2.99 

3.10 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.40 

3.60 

3.24 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.90 

4.20 

4.50 

4.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.80 

4.30 

4.50 

4.60 

4.38 

3.40 

3.50 

3.40 

3.30 

3.10 

3.00 

3.73 

2.50 

2.70 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

2.92 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.50 

3.30 

3.30 

3.26 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.30 

3.40 

3.17 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.30 

3.40 

3.50 

3.28 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.10 

3.10 

3.14 

3.10 

3.00 

3.10 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.10 

1/  October  1993  data  are  preliminary.  2/  Bushels  of  aom  equal  In  value  to  100  pounds  of  bog,  live  \«el^>t.  3/  Based 

on  price  of  choice  beef -steers,  900-1100  pcunde.  4/  Bounds  of  16-peroent  ndjced  dairy  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  pound 
whole  RdDc.  5/  Pounds  of  laying  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  dozen  eggs.  6/  Pounds  of  broiler  grcaer  feed  equal  In 
val\ie  to  1  pcamd  broiler,  live  wel^^.  7/  Pounds  of  turkey  grower  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  pound  of  tuncey,  live 
welgbt. 

Sources:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board,  OSDA; 

Livestock,  Meat  fc  Wool  Market  News,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 
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table  14 — Piloe  trends,  selected  feeds,  and  com  products 


in 


177.70 
180. BO 

190.65 

192.55 

138.00 

159.22 

123.25 

136.29 

211.20 

220.93 

365.96 

380.91 

101.49 

95.95 

265.79 

284.60 

104.59 

104.44 

122.34 

122.84 

205.81 

247.67 

69.29 

69.38 

69.29 

69.69 

56.93 

53.85 

85.22 

67.84 

174.40 

206.90 

186.00 

219.10 

146.90 

178.50 

126.25 

150.00 

204.40 

231.50 

300.70 

365.50 

102.50 

83.50 

242.75 

314.50 

gg 

201.75 

245.50 

56.50 

64.50 

56.50 

64.50 

49.20 

48.30 

77.90 

69.50 

173.90 

217.60 

186.25 

229.90 

133.75 

170.30 

123.50 

133.75 

197.10 

268.40 

345.00 

375.00 

99.40 

81.90 

243.75 

300.60 

94.40 

NQ 

§§ 

a 

192.50 

256.25 

60.25 

58.10 

60.25 

58.10 

56.75 

50.60 

83.25 

73.25 

181.70 

181.30 

203.90 

193.10 

132.50 

153.00 

125.00 

123.20 

206.20 

208.50 

365.80 

334.00 

94.40 

82.70 

248.50 

276.50 

90.00 

87.00 

U7.20 

106.00 

o  o 

in 

as 

62.10 

55.80 

62.10 

55.80 

51.90 

45.30 

83.90 

65.70 

182.75 

181.70 

195.25 

191.70 

127.50 

143.10 

120.00 

126.25 

206.50 

208.90 

364.20 

333.75 

95.40 

81.60 

246.25 

276.90 

90.00 

89.50 

117.25 

106.00 

191.25 

227.50 

59.10 

54.75 

59.10 

54.75 

50.10 

32.75 

84.50 

69.40 

174.80 

175.60 

187.20 

187.40 

121.25 

149.00 

117.50 

125.50 

202.25 

221.90 

8g 

00 

95.50 

80.50 

247.50 

284.40 

87.75 

99.60 

121.00 

123.00 

198.10 

246.75 

60.10 

59.60 

60.10 

59.60 

52.60 

51.00 

92.75 

66.90 

174.20 

172.40 

185.90 

183.60 

124.25 

153.50 

115.00 

135.40 

215.70 

215.80 

ss 

101.50 

89.00 

272.00 

295.50 

108.50 

108.90 

124.10 

131.00 

226.00 

235.50 

77.40 

69.70 

77.40 

69.70 

52.70 

53.80 

91.70 

60.80 

174.30 

167.50 

185.40 

179.90 

143.10 

149.40 

124.00 

142.50 

205.90 

214.25 

390.60 

NQ 

108.50 

107.00 

275.60 

294.40 

122.50 

113.00 

127.60 

135.00 

209.75 

265.00 

78.40 

62.50 

78.40 

66.25 

60.50 

57.60 

93.60 

60.00 

172.70 

175.60 

184.00 

188.75 

156.25 

164.40 

122.00 

136.70 

208.90 

225.00 

o\ 

n 

107.40 

108.10 

267.50 

283.10 

121.90 

111.00 

128.00 

135.00 

221.40 

271.25 

76.90 

81.00 

76.90 

81.00 

77.50 

79.90 

88.00 

65.60 

170.70 

176.40 

183.10 

187.60 

162.00 

174.50 

127.80 

137.40 

208.50 

214.50 

321.50 

410.00 

107.00 

115.20 

287.50 

287.00 

121.00 

111.00 

126.60 

135.00 

227.50 

276.00 

81.80 

92.30 

81.80 

92.30 

75.50 

76.75 

86.20 

66.90 

178.00 

170.90 

190.25 

181.90 

144.40 

157.50 

133.75 

152.50 

219.40 

208.60 

406.90 

412.50 

106.10 

106.10 

296.25 

266.90 

113.10 

110.50 

o  o 
o  o 

205.00 

261.25 

84.40 

86.40 

84.40 

86.40 

59.90 

62.60 

83.60 

67.10 

183.00 

168.60 

180.80 

196.30 

180.60 

194.50 

131.00 

154.40 

173.10 

128.00 

141.25 

147.50 

227.00 

216.60 

205.80 

403.50 

412.50 
326.90 

104.60 

108.50 

80.90 

292.50 

269.40 

296.20 

107.50 

110.25 

NQ 

118.00 

110.25 

121.25 

198.80 

240.00 

275.00 

72.90 

79.60 

78.50 

72.90 

79.60 

78.50 

46.60 

45.10 

50.00 

77.20 

72.50 

68.50 

191.90 

175.10 

186.50 

204.25 

187.00 

199.90 

133.10 

163.00 

193.75 

116.25 

131.00 

148.75 

232.50 

217.20 

218.10 

385.00 

404.00 

344.40 

95.60 

107.30 

82.50 

269.40 

266.00 

305.60 

99.00 

103.60 

NQ 

118.00 

130.00 

120.00 

202.50 
223.80 

267.50 

61.60 

68.30 

84.25 

61.60 

68.30 

84.25 

49.90 

42.50 

52.00 

80.00 

76.40 

69.00 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

!>;  t 
.1 


l5  1^.  I 
41  4|  as  ^ 

P  BB  if  i 
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at  end  of  table. 


table  14 — Prioe  trends,  selected  feeds,  and  com  products — continued 
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>tes  at  sod  of  table. 
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AKModlz  15 — Com,  aorgdun,  barley,  and  oats  exports,  1990/91  to  date  1/ 


Year  : 

mcntb  : 

t 

Sorgbom  : 

Year  : 
and  : 

month  : 

Docl 

Gtradji 

cnly 

Total 

Grain  Total 

only 

Grain  Total 

cnly 

Bushels 

: 

Bushels 

1990/91:  i 

1990/91:  : 

Sept.  : 

104,481,725 

107,660,786 

18,212,550 

June 

U,  117, 541 

11, 513,925 

97,279 

1,570,692 

Oct.  : 

108,167,173 

111,  681,827 

17,699,775 

July  : 

9,710,625 

10,087,024 

40,786 

85,603 

Ifcv. 

168,267,057 

171, 969,242 

20,675,433 

Aug.  1 

10,034,291 

10, 539, 588 

44,988 

110,494 

1st  Qtr.  : 

380,915,955 

391,311, 855 

56,587,758 

1st  Qtr.  : 

30,862,457 

32,140,537 

183,053 

1,766,789 

Dec. 

142,014,814 

144, 624,717 

17,623,325 

Sept.  : 

1,988,477 

3,087,548 

126,284 

169,650 

Jan. 

145,445,932 

149, 685, 190 

16,913,071 

Oct.  : 

14,051,755 

14,502,068 

60,283 

128,768 

Feb. 

183,223,004 

188,180,356 

26,673,364 

Ifcrv. 

9,145,553 

9,384,739 

44,644 

114,072 

2nd  Qtr. 

470,683,750 

482,490,263 

61,209,760 

2nd  Qtr. 

25,185,785 

26,974, 355 

231,211 

412,490 

Heu:. 

188,842,557 

192,831,722 

29,896,642 

Dec.  X 

12,191,330 

13,434,072 

16,328 

72,335 

Apr. 

144,273,134 

146,807,586 

29,567,333 

Jan.  t 

5,306,020 

5,997,147 

56,218 

123,360 

May 

120,483,221 

125,189,787 

16,533,105 

Feb.  : 

1,110,670 

1,517,806 

21,908 

87,315 

3xd  Qtr. 

453,598,912 

464, 829, 095 

75,997,080 

3rd  Qtr. 

18,608,020 

20,949,025 

94,454 

283,010 

June 

105,294,130 

108, 117, 400 

4,063,146 

Mar. 

2,768,592 

3, 627, 196 

23,631 

2,293,212 

July 

163,712,172 

169, 497,385 

14,771,928 

Apr. 

438,674 

1, 083,202 

40,510 

183,270 

Aug. 

150,394,375 

153,885,735 

19,554,555 

May 

2,764,091 

4,068,414 

38,168 

136,809 

4th  Qtr. 

419,400,677 

431, 500, 520 

38,389,629 

4th  Qtr. 

5,971,357 

8,778,813 

102,308 

2,613,291 

Total 

1,724,599,294 

1,770, 131,733 

232,184,227 

Tatal 

80,627,619 

88,842,730 

6U,026 

5,075, 580 

1991/92: 

1991/92: 

Sept. 

134,767,135 

137,614,861 

14,959,285 

June 

679,758 

1,335,352 

58,422 

121,576 

Oct. 

136,956,614 

140,060,404 

16,459,8U 

July 

5,394,343 

6,485,240 

53,049 

149,435 

Nov. 

149,537,473 

152,976,219 

15,121,274 

Aug. 

7,408,540 

8,107,346 

23,011 

99,658 

1st  Qtr. 

421,261,222 

430, 651, 484 

46,540,370 

1st  Qtr. 

13,482,641 

15,927,938 

134,482 

370,669 

Dec. 

127,343,966 

130,025,340 

30,157,833 

Sept. 

8,661,501 

9,477,281 

84,602 

170,262 

Jan. 

100,189,249 

102,917,540 

35,198,141 

Oct. 

13,090,494 

13,776,430 

96,659 

202,500 

Feb. 

134,155,436 

136,462,241 

42,850,982 

Ncv. 

14,911,420 

15,449,001 

19,704 

177,377 

2nd  Qtr. 

361,688,651 

369,405,121 

108,206,956 

2nd  Qtr. 

36,663,415 

38,702,712 

200,965 

550,139 

Mar. 

124,300,247 

126, 979, 997 

34,571,072 

Dec. 

7,929,933 

8,234, 664 

20,875 

242,713 

Apr. 

142,446,226 

145,122,719 

45,425,727 

Jem. 

11,515,981 

11,782,314 

109,956 

371,445 

May 

104,7U,888 

107,538,905 

25,007,215 

Feb. 

5,187,016 

5,698,245 

48,226 

202,737 

3rd  Qtr. 

371,458,361 

379,641,621 

105,004,014 

3rd  Qtr. 

24,632,930 

25,715,223 

179,057 

816,895 

June 

147,780,588 

150,657,616 

8,305,140 

Mau:. 

1,686,720 

2, 130, 608 

320,910 

651,232 

July 

146,358,254 

149,453,379 

9,326,321 

Apr. 

11,396,426 

12,749,187 

673,168 

813,441 

Aug. 

135,557,511 

137,710,736 

14,349,388 

May 

6,636,142 

7,546,220 

394,834 

523,435 

4th  Qtr. 

429,696,353 

437,821,730 

31,980,849 

4th  Qtr. 

19,719,288 

22,426,015 

1,388,912 

1,988,108 

Total 

1,584,104,587 

1,617,519,956 

291,732,189 

Total 

94,498,274 

102,771, 888 

1,903,416 

3,725,811 

1992/93: 

1992/93: 

Sept. 

153,957,070 

156, 156,803 

23,555,198 

June 

6,112,452 

7,571,349 

337,169 

451,272 

Oct. 

139,423,233 

141,952,722 

19,463,829 

July 

5,U4,631 

5,669,888 

319,670 

437,796 

Nov. 

194,133,827 

196, 628,374 

13,422,100 

Aug. 

7,136,040 

7,769,056 

376,990 

658,652 

1st  Qtr. 

487,514,130 

494,737,899 

56,441,127 

1st  Qtr. 

18,363,123 

21,010,293 

1,033,830 

1,547,720 

Dec. 

173,102,447 

175,021, 686 

33,459,163 

Sept. 

5,269,184 

5,968,023 

704,032 

902,051 

Jan. 

153,676,630 

155,732,807 

33,278,777 

Oct. 

6,811,777 

7, 581, 022 

925,252 

1,127,925 

Feb. 

136,262,663 

138, 416, 028 

34,737,232 

Nov. 

9,947,530 

10, 406, 612 

429,419 

621,799 

2Dd  Qtr. 

463,041,740 

469, 170, 521 

101,475,172 

2nd  Qtr. 

22,028,491 

23,955,657 

2,058,704 

2,651,775 

Mar. 

135,915,165 

138, 816, 513 

32,915,201 

Dec. 

8,404,065 

9, 162, 048 

292,870 

455,869 

Apr. 

153,345,015 

156, 300, 395 

35,484,351 

Jan. 

3,686,266 

4,645,437 

412,402 

512,386 

May 

122,030,479 

124,811,344 

18,923,576 

Feb. 

9,844,877 

10, 362,364 

650,777 

814,240 

3rd  Qtr. 

411,290,659 

419,928,252 

87,323,128 

3rd  Qtr. 

21,935,208 

24, 169, 849 

1,356,049 

1,782,495 

June 

111,325,832 

U4, 691, 178 

4,939,828 

Mar. 

:  5,658,346 

7,324,734 

444,645 

514,950 

July 

91,300,944 

94,188,399 

12,041,956 

Apr. 

:  6,537,531 

8,851, 068 

820,188 

925,617 

Aug. 

98,804,662 

101,518,710 

14,879,077 

May 

:  5,768,991 

6, 935,036 

304,789 

460,022 

4th  Qtr. 

301,431,438 

310, 398,287 

31,860,861 

4th  Qtr. 

:  17,964,868 

23,U0,838 

1,569,622 

1,900,589 

Total 

1,663,277,967 

1,694,234, 959 

277,100,288 

Total 

:  80,291,690 

92,246,637 

6,018,205 

7,882,579 

1993/94: 

1993/94: 

Sept. 

138,867,694 

142,258,582 

14,698,166 

June 

:  3,878,573 

5,772,239 

636,998 

767,269 

Oct. 

July 

4,654,967 

5,810,001 

365,209 

527,025 

Nov. 

Aug. 

:  6,095,596 

7,034,349 

543,784 

681,113 

Ist  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

:  14,629,136 

18,616, 589 

1,545,991 

1,975,407 

Dec. 

Sept. 

:  2,694,186 

3,775,619 

317,741 

508,061 

1/  1^^t^d.  com  exports  IncliKle  grain  only  (\dilte,  yellow,  seed,  relief),  dry  process  (oonxtBal  for  relief, 
as  grain,  grits),  and  wet  process  (com  staixdi,  sugar  dextrose,  glucose,  hi^  fructoee) .  Sors^nxn  Includes  seed 
and  umdlled.  Barley  inclvxles  grain  cnly  (grain  for  malting  purposes,  other)  and  ]oarley  malt.  Oats  inclvids 
grain  and  oatmeal  (bulk  and  packaged) . 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Departmeut  of  Cctimerce. 
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AEpancUx  t^Qala  16 — Com,  aor^un,  barley. 

amd  oata  hipozta,  1990/91  to  date  1/ 

_ 

Yaar  x 

az3d 

SDr^un  • 

amd  : 

BDDtb 

Arain 

Tatad 

: 

menth  : 

Total 

Total 

ofdy 

t 

X 

only 

only 

: 

Buabela 

: 

X 

Buabela 

1990/91:  : 

1990/91:: 

Sept. 

29,118 

967,853 

5,551  : 

June 

603,614 

691,947 

6,675,422 

6,766,369 

Oct.  : 

172,220 

1,396,469 

0  : 

July  : 

309,116 

547,246 

5, 841,249 

5,908,451  ) 

Novr. 

683,773 

2,131,564 

60  : 

Aug. 

117,460 

357,140 

4,998,143 

5,090,611 

lat  Qtr. 

885,111 

4,495,886 

5,6U  : 

lat  Qtr.: 

1,030,190 

1,596,333 

17,514,814 

17,765,432 

Dae.  : 

90,489 

1,059,442 

0  i 

Sept.  : 

117,510 

200,053 

2,240,097 

2,358,047 

Jem.  t 

100,811 

1,255,105 

0  : 

Oct.  : 

293,888 

485,842 

4,464,410 

4,636,239 

Feb. 

83,751 

1,095,646 

0  : 

: 

839,438 

1,014,543 

4,970,603 

5,078,808 

Sod  Qtr.  : 

275,051 

3,410,193 

0  : 

2nd  Qtr.: 

1,250,836 

1,700,438 

11,675,110 

12,073,094 

Mar. 

80,937 

1,201,768 

60,462  ! 

Dec.  X 

1,288,335 

1,569,231 

6,027,830 

6, 118, 040 

Apr. 

214,595 

1,285,191 

167 

Jan.  : 

1,194,977 

1,306,682 

2,543,485 

2,642,746 

May 

487,548 

1,534,735 

12 

Feb.  : 

1,723,635 

1,836,340 

9,675,744 

9,822,449 

3xd  Qtr.  : 

783,080 

4,021,694 

60,641 

3rd  Qtr.: 

4,206,947 

4,712,253 

18,247,059 

18,583,235 

JMD0 

155,046 

1,151,719 

0 

Mar.  : 

2,248,034 

2,423,555 

4,618,596 

4,763,254 

July  : 

423,345 

1,586,421 

679 

Apr.  : 

3,369,631 

3,401,987 

3,767,262 

3,887,601 

AUff. 

893,816 

1,996,622 

1,319 

May  : 

1,373,891 

1,581,999 

7,585,984 

7,719,294 

4th  Qtr. 

1,472,207 

4,734,762 

1,998 

4th  Qtr.: 

6,991,556 

7,407,541 

15,971,842 

16,370,149 

Total  : 

3,415,449 

16,662,535 

68,250 

Total  : 

13, 479, 529 

15,416,565 

63,408,825 

64,791,910 

1991/92: 

1991/92:1 

Sept. 

1,100,354 

2,099,166 

0 

June 

4,575,522 

4,778,394 

5,759,634 

5,844,622 

Oct. 

2,251,767 

3,433,843 

0 

July 

1,743,996 

1,919,668 

7,175,340 

7,240,484 

Mew. 

3,128,935 

3,991,138 

0 

Aug. 

1,120, 846 

1,279,512 

8,780,737 

8,871, 528 

lat  Qtr. 

6,481,056 

9,524,147 

0 

1st  Qtr.: 

7,440,364 

7,977,574 

21,715,711 

21,956,634 

Dae. 

1,420,521 

2,368,422 

118 

Sept. 

567,099 

652,111 

4,958,443 

5,041,886 

Jan. 

1,404,407 

2,572,915 

0 

Oct. 

1,232,489 

1,313,834 

9,129,115 

9,219,462 

Fab. 

1,579,933 

2,826,668 

0 

Mew. 

1,657,843 

1,741,481 

3,209,866 

3,325, 064 

2nd  Qtr. 

4,404,861 

7,768,005 

118 

2nd  Qtr. 

3,457,431 

3,707,426 

17,297,424 

17,586,412 

Mar. 

1,962,895 

3,380,386 

393 

Dec. 

1,818,152 

2,009,904 

4,236, 846 

4,411,775 

Apr. 

2,193,891 

3,361,470 

0 

Jam. 

2,349,600 

2,483,012 

5,997,604 

6,120,696 

May 

1,247,071 

2,395,941 

225 

Feb. 

2,286,473 

2,460,709 

7,414,705 

7,525,443 

3xd  Qtr. 

5,403,857 

9,137,797 

618 

3rd  Qtr. 

6,454,225 

6,953,625 

17, 649, 155 

18,057,914 

June 

1,380,817 

2,692,486 

4,565 

Mau:. 

2,525,374 

2,676,242 

6,625,725 

6,729,380 

July 

1,390,021 

2,499,421 

1,567 

Apr. 

2,288,155 

2,422,134 

8,797,008 

8,894,410 

Au0. 

576,112 

1,777,124 

394 

Hay 

2,356,369 

2,453,301 

2,679,647 

2,788,631 

4tb  Qtr. 

3,346,950 

6,969,031 

6,526 

4th  Qtr. 

7,169,898 

7,551,677 

18,102,380 

18,412, 421 

Totad 

19,636,724 

33,398,980 

7,262 

Totad 

24, 521, 918 

26,190,302 

74,764,670 

76,013,381 

1992/93: 

1992/93: 

Sept. 

221,471 

1,553,822 

0 

June 

2,159,260 

2,244,926 

7,323,161 

7,515,000 

Oct. 

296,504 

1,510,619 

0 

July 

3,279,771 

3,467,803 

4,075,120 

4,197,542 

Mew. 

739,778 

1,843,315 

0 

Aug. 

1,117,761 

1,210,126 

3,740,291 

3,898,321 

lat  Qtr. 

1,257,753 

4,907,756 

0 

lat  Qtr. 

6,556,792 

6,922,855 

15, 138, 572 

15,610,863  ' 

Dae. 

541,980 

1,818,086 

0 

Sept. 

566,767 

676,418 

2,452,932 

2,632,483 

Jan. 

241,471 

1,522,523 

0 

Oct. 

499,308 

594,740 

3,920,278 

4, 104, 556 

Feb. 

255,908 

1,280,493 

4,650 

Mew. 

467,239 

565,914 

5,525,416 

5,733,071 

2nd  Qtr. 

1,039,359 

4,621,102 

4,650 

2nd  Qtr. 

1,533,314 

1,837,072 

11, 898, 626 

12,470,110 

Mar. 

629,207 

2,075,358 

0 

Dec. 

:  359, 479 

465,468 

5, 190,977 

5,359,648 

Apr. 

555,199 

2,108,923 

148 

Jam. 

:  611,251 

750,665 

2, 661, 061 

2, 875, 420 

May 

814,925 

2,048,094 

876 

Feb. 

:  476, 363 

647,058 

2,845,670 

3,107,494 

3rd  Qtr. 

1,999,331 

6,232,374 

1,024 

3rd  Qtr. 

:  1,447,093 

1,863,191 

10,697,708 

U,  342, 562 

June 

691,647 

1,927,256 

6,736 

Mam. 

:  321, 428 

466,275 

1,979,249 

2,238,823  ' 

July 

:  978,610 

2,242,449 

0 

Apr. 

:  548,083 

705,239 

7,656,387 

7,939,956 

Auff. 

:  1,124,329 

2,532,369 

0 

May 

:  997, 906 

1,088,029 

7,607,251 

7,818,451 

4tb  Qtr. 

2,794,586 

6,702,074 

6,736 

4th  Qtr. 

:  1,867,417 

2,259,543 

17,242,887 

17,997,230 

Totad 

i  7,091,029 

22,463,306 

12,410 

Total 

:  11,404,616 

12,882,661 

54,977,793 

57,420,765 

1993/94: 

1993/94: 

Sept. 

:  626,777 

2,048,980 

0 

June 

:  951, 500 

1,133,778 

8,118,931 

8,329,893 

Oct. 

July 

:  751, 986 

1,104,042 

5,207,841 

5,471,101 

NOV^. 

t 

Aug. 

:  1,467,158 

1,868,049 

3,492,138 

3,724,005 

lat  Qtr. 

* 

lat  Qtr. 

:  3,170,644 

4,105,869 

16,818,910 

17,524,999 

D«c. 

: 

Sept. 

:  1, 495, 435 

1,919,584 

9,336,793 

9,728,511  1 

H  1/  Ooxn  iTicliaAm  grain  edy  (yellow  dent  oom,  other) ,  seed. 

and  oomnMLL.  Sardtam  la  grain  cdy.  Barley  iTy^lnfVw 

■  grain  oady  barley  £ar  nadtlng,  other) ,  pearl  beurley 

,  milled  amd  malting.  Oata  Include  gradn 

(hulled  or  unhulled)  # 

airtainari  oata  fit  and  vmflt  for  >»»ni«n  ocnaunptico. 

amd  oatmead 

1 

1 

H  Source: 

Bureau  of  the  Oensua,  U.S.  Department  of  Odimerce. 

I" 
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AEpeodix  table  17— Bay  (all.) :  Acpaage,  ai^iply,  and  dlsaniaaraDoe,  1986/87-1993/94 


Item 

Ikilt 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

Acreage  harvested 

MU.  acres 

62.3 

60.1 

65.1 

63.3 

61.4 

62.5 

59.6 

61.0 

Yield  per  acre 

Tens 

2.49 

2.45 

1.94 

2.30 

2.39 

2.45 

2.50 

2.53 

Carryover  (May  1) 

MU.  tons 

26.7 

32.3 

27.1 

17.5 

27.1 

27.0 

28.6 

21.2 

ProAictlon 

■ 

155.4 

147.5 

126.0 

145.5 

146.8 

153.3 

149.1 

154.0 

Suply 

“ 

182.1 

179.8 

153.1 

163.0 

173.9 

180.3 

177.7 

175.2 

Disappearance 

‘ 

149.9 

152.7 

135.6 

135.9 

146.9 

152.0 

156.6 

lA 

Rou^mge-aansiitdng 
animal  units  (RCAD's) 

MU.  units 

78.3 

76.3 

75.5 

75.5 

75.5 

76.4 

76.9 

77.4 

Supply  per  BCAO 

Tens 

2.33 

2.36 

2.03 

2.16 

2.30 

2.36 

2.31 

2.26 

Disappearance  per  RCAD 

- 

1.91 

2.00 

1.80 

1.80 

1.94 

1.98 

2.03 

tA 

bA  *  Ibt  available. 


Appeodlx  table  18 — Hay:  Average  prices  received  by  fazners,  Cblted  States,  by  nciitb,  1983/84-1993/94  1/ 


Year  May  JUoe  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nav.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  Aver^ 

2/  3/ 


$/tOD 


Alfalfa: 


1983/84 

83.80 

78.30 

77.40 

77.40 

79.10 

82.40 

80.10 

81.70 

82.00 

85.10 

84.40 

84.30 

81.33 

1984/85 

87.10 

80.10 

75.60 

72.80 

73.90 

76.70 

74.30 

77.50 

76.20 

76.40 

75.80 

76.70 

76.93 

1985/86 

85.50 

74.90 

72.50 

68.10 

70.70 

70.50 

67.70 

69.10 

70.20 

71.30 

72.00 

69.80 

71.86 

1986/87 

69.50 

64.10 

61.40 

60.10 

58.80 

59.90 

57.90 

60.70 

58.80 

61.10 

62.80 

67.90 

61.92 

1987/88 

76.30 

66.90 

65.10 

66.30 

67.60 

67.70 

63.70 

67.40 

66.50 

69.60 

72.50 

76.90 

69.31 

1988/89 

84.50 

81.90 

87.90 

86.10 

87.30 

90.30 

92.20 

94.40 

96.70 

99.40 

105.00 

107.00 

93.83 

1989/90 

105.00 

96.50 

89.90 

87.50 

91.20 

89.80 

91.30 

92.50 

93.30 

95.20 

96.70 

103.00 

93.80 

1990/91 

104.00 

92.60 

89.40 

86.30 

89.20 

90.70 

85.70 

84.60 

84.20 

84.80 

85.90 

90.10 

86.60 

1991/92 

86.50 

80.10 

75.40 

74.00 

72.30 

71.20 

71.00 

72.00 

72.30 

74.50 

72.90 

73.70 

74.60 

1992/93 

80.00 

80.00 

75.80 

72.80 

73.80 

74.70 

78.30 

79.10 

80.80 

83.70 

84.30 

88.20 

78.40 

1993/94 

93.20 

87.40 

83.40 

81.60 

84.30 

88.00 

Other  bay: 

1983/84 

58.90 

56.10 

54.30 

52.90 

57.80 

59.50 

62.10 

64.30 

63.30 

63.80 

64.90 

66.50 

60.37 

1984/85 

64.90 

63.40 

61.80 

60.90 

62.40 

62.00 

62.60 

64.80 

64.80 

64.70 

61.70 

58.40 

62.70 

1985/86 

58.70 

54.00 

57.00 

58.40 

58.60 

58.20 

55.30 

56.00 

56.10 

56.00 

54.80 

54.90 

56.50 

1986/87 

54.00 

50.90 

50.00 

51.00 

52.70 

50.00 

49.70 

49.40 

48.10 

50.90 

48.30 

48.20 

50.27 

1987/88 

51.90 

50.80 

49.60 

51.00 

51.80 

51.10 

52.30 

51.10 

52.20 

51.50 

51.70 

51.90 

52.09 

1988/89 

59.30 

62.00 

65.10 

68.10 

68.90 

69.00 

70.00 

69.50 

70.00 

72.10 

73.60 

76.70 

70.03 

1989/90 

78.80 

69.00 

63.60 

63.10 

66.10 

62.80 

63.00 

63.00 

64.00 

62.50 

63.70 

65.10 

65.50 

1990/91 

66.10 

62.90 

60.40 

62.90 

63.20 

63.50 

63.60 

62.40 

61.30 

60.20 

61.60 

60.10 

65.10 

1991/92 

59.90 

58.00 

59.20 

61.20 

62.00 

60.00 

59.60 

60.00 

59.20 

62.30 

61.90 

59.00 

60.50 

1992/93 

56.40 

58.60 

53.60 

56.10 

55.50 

57.40 

58.30 

58.00 

59.60 

63.50 

61.60 

63.40 

57.60 

1993/94 

61.60 

59.00 

58.00 

62.00 

60.90 

60.50 

AU  hay: 

1983/84 

78.10 

72.70 

71.20 

71.20 

74.70 

76.80 

75.10 

76.70 

76.60 

78.70 

79.40 

79.80 

75.80 

1984/85 

82.50 

76.10 

72.40 

70.40 

70.70 

73.10 

71.40 

73.40 

73.00 

73.10 

72.20 

72.50 

72.70 

1985/86 

80.80 

70.20 

67.90 

65.20 

67.10 

67.50 

64.30 

65.40 

65.80 

66.70 

67.10 

66.20 

67.60 

1986/87 

66.70 

61.00 

58.80 

58.20 

57.60 

57.90 

56.00 

57.70 

56.10 

58.50 

59.20 

64.10 

59.70 

1987/88 

71.70 

62.90 

61.20 

62.70 

64.10 

64.20 

61.10 

63.20 

62.80 

64.60 

67.20 

71.40 

65.00 

1988/89 

79.70 

77.00 

81.60 

81.40 

82.90 

85.10 

86.40 

87.60 

89.50 

91.80 

96.90 

101.00 

85.20 

1989/90 

100.00 

90.20 

83.40 

81.60 

85.70 

83.20 

83.20 

83.50 

84.90 

85.70 

87.50 

95.00 

85.40 

1990/91 

96.00 

85.00 

81.60 

81.00 

83.20 

84.00 

80.40 

78.70 

77.90 

77.80 

80.50 

85.50 

80.60 

1991/92 

81.10 

75.20 

71.80 

70.80 

69.80 

68.50 

68.20 

68.90 

68.70 

71.10 

69.90 

70.90 

71.20 

1992/93 

74.70 

74.50 

69.90 

69.20 

69.20 

70.30 

73.40 

73.60 

75.10 

77.70 

78.90 

83.80 

73.20 

1993/94 

86.30 

80.50 

77.20 

77.40 

77.60 

82.50 

1/  Revised  prices  reported  for  mLdrnontb.  2/  Octcber  1993  data  are  prellioLnary.  3/  D.S.  season  average  prices 
wel^ted  by  monthly  marketings. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board,  USDA. 
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AlpcDdLx  tabl«  19 — Efaljineats  of  grain  on  the  Illinois  wateirway  and  tlM  Mississippi  Rlvar  (Lsclcs  11-22),  1981/82-1993/94 


Crop  year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Kjv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aeverage 

198V82 

3.4 

3.4 

4.6 

3.9 

1.2 

Million  tons 
0.8  2.1 

4.1 

3.8 

4.4 

3.9 

5.0 

3.4 

1982/83 

4.1 

3.2 

4.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

3.8 

3.3 

3.9 

4.2 

4.2 

4.8 

3.6 

1983/84 

5.3 

4.9 

5.7 

4.4 

1.0 

3.6 

4.5 

5.3 

4.4 

3.7 

3.4 

3.3 

4.1 

1984/85 

3.1 

4.6 

5.5 

3.1 

2.0 

0.9 

3.1 

4.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3 

1985/86 

2.4 

2.6 

4.3 

3.3 

1.8 

1.7 

2.9 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

2.9 

1986/87 

3.2 

3.1 

5.2 

2.4 

1.2 

1.7 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

3.8 

2.8 

3.5 

3.2 

1987/88 

3.3 

3.8 

3.9 

2.9 

1.9 

2.0 

3.0 

4.2 

4.3 

3.6 

2.7 

3.3 

3.2 

1988/89 

3.3 

3.3 

3.9 

3.5 

1.7 

1.5 

2.6 

3.5 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.4 

3.3 

1989/90 

3.0 

3.9 

4.7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

3.5 

4.5 

5.2 

4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

3.8 

1990/91 

3.6 

3.4 

4.8 

2.1 

1.6 

2.0 

3.1 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

4.4 

3.8 

3.4 

1991/92 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

2.9 

1.8 

2.0 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.8 

4.6 

3.5 

1992/93 

3.2 

2.6 

3.3 

2.9 

2.0 

1.7 

3.0 

2.5 

3.7 

3.7 

0.4 

1.3 

2.5 

1993/94 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

Source:  Mississippi  Klver  Barge  Traffic,  U.S.  Amy  Oorps  of  Engineers,  Bode  Island  District. 


Appendix  table  20 — Weekly  average  of  rail  car  loadings  of  grain  emd  scybe2ms,  1981/82-1993/94 


Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

tfcrv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Caurloads 

1981/82 

25,607 

25,609 

27,419 

22,384 

22,967 

27,220 

26,813 

25,798 

23,755 

22,540 

27,020 

25,123 

25, 188 

1982/83 

20,321 

29,523 

25,350 

21,888 

24,700 

26,318 

26,807 

21,243 

20,849 

21,393 

27,942 

27,461 

24,483 

1983/84 

29,735 

31,414 

29,515 

25,927 

31,068 

29,105 

27,666 

26,784 

23,616 

24,335 

26,632 

29,848 

27,970 

1984/85 

29,162 

24,462 

28,587 

25,441 

25,310 

23,688 

23,340 

20,164 

17,715 

24,724 

22,662 

20,218 

23,791 

1985/86 

18,889 

26,227 

28,214 

23,482 

25,424 

22,558 

20,648 

17,743 

17,673 

24,907 

24,426 

24,342 

22,878 

1986/87 

27,329 

33,605 

29,877 

24,827 

23,086 

26,663 

27,134 

25,046 

26,189 

32,154 

32,257 

30,825 

28,249 

1987/88 

32,977 

32,820 

29,947 

29,225 

32,223 

34,224 

34,241 

32,963 

30,861 

33,316 

29,678 

27,010 

31,624 

1988/89 

29,014 

30,628 

27,140 

27,120 

30,324 

30,583 

31,436 

30,181 

25,943 

27,253 

25,095 

25,990 

28,392 

1989/90 

24,437 

28,950 

31,701 

29,411 

32,250 

32,605 

29,648 

27,938 

25,696 

28,122 

25,717 

26,904 

28,615 

1990/91 

23,982 

27,622 

26,822 

24,359 

26,337 

28,560 

28,100 

24,927 

20,833 

24,500 

25,581 

27,573 

25,766 

1991/92 

27,537 

29,833 

27,300 

28,264 

30,017 

29,966 

29,862 

24,974 

20,508 

23,606 

25,739 

26,200 

26,984 

1992/93 

25,785 

30,684 

31,497 

29,667 

29,642 

30,707 

30,065 

28,049 

24,694 

24,715 

25,934 

25,636 

28,089 

1993/94 

26,931 

28,839 

27,885 

Source:  Assoclatlcn  of  American  R2dlroads. 


Appendix  table  21 — B2tll-frelgbt-rate  Index  for  grain,  crop  yeeurs  1981/82-1993/94 


Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

tbv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

JUne 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

Decenber 

1984=100 

1981/82 

88.5 

89.4 

89.4 

89.4 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.1 

1982/83 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.6 

1983/84 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.4 

98.4 

96.8 

1984/85 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

99.3 

98.7 

97.3 

96.4 

96.3 

98.8 

1985/86 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.9 

99.0 

99.0 

99.1 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

98.7 

1986/87 

99.2 

98.5 

98.5 

97.8 

98.3 

98.3 

98.8 

98.6 

98.5 

98.6 

98.6 

98.5 

98.5 

1987/88 

98.9 

99.2 

99.1 

98.5 

101.2 

101.2 

101.4 

102.7 

104.1 

104.3 

106.4 

109.3 

102.2 

1988/89 

109.3 

108.3 

108.5 

108.2 

109.2 

109.2 

108.8 

108.8 

108.8 

108.0 

108.4 

108.4 

108.7 

1989/90 

108.4 

108.6 

108.7 

108.7 

109.1 

109.1 

109.1 

109.7 

109.7 

109.2 

109.7 

110.5 

109.1 

1990/91 

110.6 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

lU.O 

111.0 

112.5 

112.0 

111.2 

109.9 

110.8 

110.8 

111.1 

1991/92 

U0.8 

111.6 

111.3 

111.3 

111.4 

111.6 

U0.8 

110.2 

110.5 

110.5 

110.3 

110.3 

110.9 

1992/93 

110.3 

113.1 

113.1 

114.4 

114.4 

114.4 

114.5 

114.5 

114.2 

114.1 

114.1 

114.0 

113.8 

1993/94 

114.3 

116.0 

115.2 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Leber. 
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table  22 — Processed  foods;  Quantity  fed,  1985-93  1/  2/ 
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1/  Year  baglmlDg  October.  2/  Adjusted  for  stocks,  prodjctloDS,  foreign  trade,  and  noofeed  uses  vdwre  acipllcable. 

4/  use  In  edUale  scy  products  and  shlpnants  to  O.S.  tarxltoxles.  5/  AUouence  for  hcodxy  feed,  oat  mlllfeeds, 


tabl*  23 — F«ad  oanc€ntratM,  naibar  of  animal  imlta,  and  feed  per  unit,  1985-93  1/ 
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ERS  AutoFax 


Use  the  telephone  attached  to  your  FAX  machine  to  call  1-202-219-1107.  Follow  the  voice  prompts  for  the 
document(s1  you  want  from  the  latest  edition  of  the  Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  report.  Documents  2010-2020 
contain  analytical  reports,  documents  2025-2040  contain  data  tables,  and  documents  2051  plus  contain  special 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  situation  report. 

Doc.  ID#  Title 

Analytical  Sections: 

2010  Feed  grains  (1-2  pages). 

201 1  Com  (2-3  pages). 

2012  Sorghum  (1-2  pages). 

2013  Barley  (1-2  pages). 

2014  Oats  (1-2  pages). 

2015  Hay  (1-2  pages). 

2016  Feed  demand  (1-2  pages). 

2017  Food,  seed,  and  industrial  use  of  corn  (1-3  pages). 

2018  Transportation  update  (3-4  pages). 

2019  World  coarse  grains  (2-3  pages). 

2020  World  coarse  grain  trade  (3-4  pages). 

Data  Tables: 

2025  Corn,  sorghum,  oats  and  barley;  farm  price,  acreage,  production,  and  yield  (1-3  pages). 

2026  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  feed  grains  (1  page). 

2027  Supply  and  disappearance  foreign  coarse  grains  (1  page). 

2028  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  corn  (2-4  pages). 

2029  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  sorghum  (2-4  pages). 

2030  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  barley  (2-4  pages). 

2031  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  oats  (2-4  pages). 

2032  Farm  programs  and  participation  (1  page). 

2033  Average  prices  received  by  farmers  (1-2  pages). 

2034  Cash  prices  of  grains  and  feeds  (2-7  pages). 

2035  Feed-price  ratios  (1-2  pages). 

2036  Grain  imports  and  exports  (2-10  pages). 

2037  Feed  grains  and  their  products  used  by  breweries  and  distilleries  (2  pages). 

2038  Transportation  data  (2  pages). 

2039  U.S.  supply  and  disappearance  of  hay  and  hay  prices  (1  page). 

2040  Animal  units,  feed  concentrates,  and  processed  feeds  fed  (3  pages). 

Special  Articles: 

2051  Prospects  for  U.S.  Corn  and  Sorghum  Under  NAFTA. 

[From  the  May  1993  Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  Reporf\  (5  pages). 


Outlook  for  1994/95 

For  the  first  analysis  of  1994/95  feed  grain  prospects,  see  the  speech  delivered  by  Tom  Tice  at  USDA’s 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference.  Request  Document  2006.  It  contains  20  pages  of  text  and  graphics. 
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USDA  's  Newest  Series 


Issues  for  the  1 990’s 


This  new  agricultural  series  offers  over  80 
timely  factsheets  organized  into  these 
categories: 

S  Trade 

■  Conservation 

■  Commodity  Programs 

■  Marketing 

■  Food  and  Nutrition 

■  Rural  Economy 

■  Environment 

■  Technology 

These  reports  streamline  research  topics, 
graphically  present  the  latest  USDA  data 
and  analyses,  and  target  the  most 
important  agricultural  issues  you'll  face  in 
this  decade. 

Each  2-page  factsheet  gives  you  the 
information  you  need  in  an  efficiently 
organized  format.  You'll  receive  the  first 
set  of  reports  in  an  attractive  3-ring 
binder.  You'll  receive  future  reports  as 
they  are  released  and  an  updated  index 
to  help  you  keep  your  binder  up-to-date. 
All  this  for  only  $24.50.  For  foreign 
addresses  (includes  Canada),  the  price  is 
just  $31. 


To  order,  just  dial  ERS-NASS  at 
1-800-999-6779  (toll  free  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada),  and  ask  for  Issues  for  the  1990’s 
(ISSUE  90).  Other  areas,  please  call 
1-703-834-0125. 

Interested  in  Electronic  Copies? 

We'll  be  releasing  a  set  of  diskettes 
containing  all  reports  in  Issues  for  the 
J  990’s.  The  set  will  be  divided  into  the  8 
topic  areas  to  be  fully  compatible  with 
the  notebook.  For  more  information,  call 
1-202-219-0512.  Or,  send  your  name, 
address,  arid  daytime  phone  number  to: 

Electronic  Issues 

1301  New  York  Ave.,  NW. 

Room  237-H 

Washington,  DC  20005-4789 

We'll  send  you  information  on  the 
electronic  series  when  it  becomes 
available. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  prohbits  dscrimination  in  its  programs  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion,  age,  disabil¬ 
ity,  political  beliefs  and  rrtarifal  or  famlial  status.  (Not  all  prohbited  bases  apply  to  all  programs).  Persons  with  disabifties  who  require  alternative  means  for 
communication  of  program  infomiation  (braille,  large  print,  audiotape,  etc.)  should  contact  the  USDA  Office  of  Communications  at  (202)  720-5881  (voice)  or 
(202)  720-7808  (TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint,  write  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250,  or  call  (202)  720-7327  (voice)  or  (202)  720-1127 
(TDD).  USDA  Is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
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Washington,  D.C.  20005-4789 
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Moving?  To  change  your  address,  send 
this  sheet  with  label  intact,  showing  new 
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NEW  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  TO  FEED  INDUSTRY 


The  Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  series  will  start  a  new  service  in  1 994  to  provide  faster 
access  to  time-sensitive  information  and  analysis. 

ERS  will  add  special  electronic  Feed  Updates  to  its  long-standing  Situation  and  Out¬ 
look  program.  These  Updates  will  be  available  after  3:00  p.m.  ET  on  the  following 
dates:  January  14;  February  14;  March  14;  April  14;  June  13;  July  14;  August  15;  Octo¬ 
ber  14;  and  November  14. 

Starting  in  February  1 994,  here’s  how  to  access  the  new  electronic  Feed  Updates: 

•  ERS  AutoFAX  Use  the  telephone  attached  to  your  FAX  machine  to  call 
1-202-219-1107.  Follow  the  voice  prompts  and  ask  for  document  #2002  for 
the  latest  edition.  This  service  is  free. 

•  CALL-ERS/NASS  Reach  this  bulletin  board  on  1-800-821-6229.  It  supports 
9600  baud  communications  (N,  8, 1).  For  access  to  a  1200/2400  system,  call 
1-202-219-0377.  Feed  Updates  are  free  on  this  service. 

•  Internet  For  information  about  this  sen/ice,  call  Jim  Horsfield  on  202-219- 
0012. 

•  USDA’s  Computerized  Information  Delivery  Service  (CIDS)  Call 
202-720-5505  for  details. 

Along  with  the  new  electronic  Feed  Updates,  ERS  will  publish  two  traditional  Feed 
Situation  and  Outlook  reports  in  1 994.  Summaries  of  these  reports  will  be  released  on 
May  24  and  October  26,  followed  in  about  10  days  by  an  electronic  version  on  CALL 
ERS/NASS,  and  several  days  later  by  printed  copies  for  subscribers. 

Text  of  the  Updates  and  summaries  of  the  full  reports  will  also  be  available  on  USDA’s 
AgNewsFAX  by  4:00  p.m.  ET  on  the  dates  listed  above.  For  information  about  this 
service,  call  202-720-4026. 

Although  the  number  of  printed  Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  reports  has  been  reduced 
from  four  to  two  per  year,  current  subscribers  will  have  their  subscriptions  extended  to 
cover  all  the  copies  for  which  they  paid.  New  subscriptions  to  the  Feed  Situation  and 
Outlook  series  are  available  by  calling,  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779  (U.S.  and  Canada) 
weekdays  8:30-5:00  ET.  Other  areas,  call  1-703-834-0125. 

For  further  details  on  the  changes  coming  in  the  Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  program, 
please  call  the  report  coordinator,  Thomas  Tice,  on  1-202-219-0840. 


